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EASTBAY TODAY: 


33,000-PLUS 
IN FOUR MONTHS 


On Monday morning, Nov. 5, 
1979, newspaper readers in and 
around Oakland, Calif., found 

a colorful new competitor on 
the newsstands in the Eastbay 
area. 

It was Eastbay TODAY, a 
new morning companion to the 
Oakland Tribune. 

It was a new edition cov- 
ering the latest news, with 
complete sports and business 
sections printed on easy-to- 
find peach-colored newsprint. 


March 29, 1980 
One Dollar 
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53,292 
Week Ending 3/7/80 
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court action to stop 


J | move toLos Angeles { 
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| likea wide-open race | | 


It was a new choice in news 
for the Eastbay audience. 

It was a new competitor in 
the aggressive San Francisco 
Bay market. 

And it promised to be the 
latest, most complete, most 
consistent, most convenient 
morning news report readers 
could choose. 


And choose it they did. 
11/5/79 First Edition 
12/2/79 40,085 

1/5/80 41,007 

2/3/80 46,034 
3/7/80 53,292 


Within just four months, 
an average of more than 53,000 
customers a day were choosing 
Eastbay TODAY at their news- 


stands and vending machines, 
and their number keeps 
growing. 

Gannett is proud to be 
part of this new venture in de- 
livering new diversity to the 
Eastbay newsstands and new 
service to the growing audi- 
ence of Eastbay TODAY read- 
ers, who each day Reach For 
The Peach. 


A WORLD OF DIFFERENT VOICES 
WHERE FREEDOM SPEAKS 


TO COVER THE NATION'S 
SECOND LARGEST MARKET 

YOU NEED ITS 
SECOND LARGEST PAPER. 


26% Source: SRDS “Newspaper Circulation Analysis,’ September 1979. 
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Last year, Los Angeles outshined New York people who spend it. People you'll need if you're 
and moved right behind Chicago as the nation’s planning a 50-60% household coverage goal. 
second largest market. This was the result of an So, if you want to effectively cover the nation’s 
11% jump in retail sales, to $30 billion* second largest market, don’t overlook its second 

That’s alot of money to spend. And every day largest paper. The Los Angeles Herald Examiner. 
the Herald Examiner reaches nearly 700,000 of the In Los Angeles, it’s a rising star. 


*Source: Sales Management's Survey of Buying Power, July 1979. 


THE LOS ANGELES 


Represented by Hearst Advertising Service 
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Campaign Rations 


By John L. Hess changed the menu in the who use it in moderation. designed to identify the can- 
Reagan and Kennedy are Oval Office to cottage This is reassuring. didate with the plebes. 

dessert freaks. Jerry Brown cheese and A-1 sauce. The prief public Thus when Fritz Mondale 
grazes 0 raw vegetables. It 1s interesting that announcements of these of Minnesota shyly lets on 
George Bush nibbles Dori- Connally, who until he quit studies have overlooked that he just dotes on grits, 
tos. yohn Connally devours the race offered us the most some reservations, however. yall better believe t at 
Snickers “which he washes poundage fogmeous Shi, ONE EE that men who there’s a Yankee who loves 


down with Diet Pepsi. -- 

A recent report on the 
feeding of candidatus ameri- J oueks Near : 
canus has fed my worst mis- better, J resent that phrase, er cancer as men who didn't reminding us that his forget- 
givings about the state of the which suggests colonic IT! use the stuff. Another was table career included a stint 
union, How can we turn the ation more than it does civ- that the effects might not 1 Peking. 
governm tonal jlized dining. In this case, it show up for many years. Some candidates find it 


wretch W 
a year of blather and junk 
food? OF in the case of 
Brown, blather and carrots? 

What emerges, too, is the 
awful thought that many 
voters feed like candidates. 
Not just the poor, oF teen- 


as their medieval ancestors P m hould lay the socialite Sargent Shriver 
bought indulgences: permits off the stuff and that others i a saloon in New 
to sin. One saccharin soda should avoid overdoing it. Hampshire and singin 
gives Connally forgiveness Presidential hopefuls take ‘Beer for the boys -- and I'll 
for one Snickers bar- Unfor- note. have a Courvoisier.” 
tunately, there is no evi- More to the point here Some voters, though, are 
agers, but even the affluent. dence that saccharin helps would be any data on the not impressed. Nelson Rock- 
It is disillusioning to learn to combat obesity; on the effect of _ethnic food on efeller was chomping his 
that the aristocratic Kenne- contrary, iierappess to candidates fitness. Since way through New York one 
excite the appetite. Labora- Nelson Rockefeller chewed day when 4 delicatessen 
tory rats are said to gain his way to the governorship owner presented him with a 


dys campaigned on canned 


tomato soup- , f New Y x th h ( 

We should not, perhaps, be weight on it. of New York throne tons of gift salamt. A customer 

surprised. President Nixon’s The rats may also con- bagels, knishes, blintzes, piz- muttered, “To a Rockefel- 
tract bladder cancer. But zas and Coney Island jer, they give free samples.” 


three new studies suggest redhots, every “campaign 
i diet has featured the public Copyright. 1980 
finger food United Feature Syndicate Inc 
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UNITED FEATU 
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ESYNDICATE 200 Park Avenue New Y 
ork, N.Y. 10017 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


MARCH 
28-30—Society of Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, Region 2, 
Charlotte, N.C. 


30-Apr. 5—ANPA/INPA newspaper executives marketing seminar, 
Scottsdale Conference Center, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


APRIL 


41-2—Landon Seminars, ‘‘The Newspaper and Alternate Delivery’, Hyatt 
House, Los Angeles, Calif. 
7-10—American Society of Newspaper Editors, Washington (D.C.) Hil- 
ton. 


9-12—Internationa! Circulation Managers’ Association, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 


10-12—New Jersey Publisher Association advertising conference, Tami- 

ment, Pa. 
11—Maine Press Association, Orono, Me. 

11-12—Society of Professional Journalists, Region 5, Louisville, Ky.; Re- 
gion 6, Green Bay, Wisc.; 7, Des Moines, lowa; 8, Fort Worth, Tex.; 
11, Phoenix, Ariz. 

11-13—Louisiana Press Association, New Orleans, La. 

12-16—Inland Daily Press Association, “Print '80,’ McCormick Place, 
Chicago, Ill. 

13-16—Newspaper Research Council conference, Doubletree Inn, 
Scottsdale Mall, Scottsdale, Ariz. 


16-17—Canadian Daily Newspaper Publishers Association, Four Season, 
Toronto, Can. 


18-20—Society of Professional Journalists, Sigma Delta Chi, Region 8 
Conference, Arlington, Tex. 


21—The Associated Press, Sheraton-Waikiki, Honolulu. 
22—United Press International, Sheraton-Waikiki, Honolulu. 


21-23—American Newspaper Publishers Association, Sheraton Waikiki 
(convention headquarters), Honolulu. 


24-25—Tennessee Press Association, Nashville, Tenn. 
24-26—Kentucky Weekly Newspaper Association, Harley Motor Inn, 
Lexington, Ky. 
27-May 1—Newspaper Purchasing Management Association, Portland 
Hilton, Portland, Ore. 


MAY 


1-3—Southern Short Course in News Photography, Bordeaux Conven- 
tion Center, Fayetteville, N.C. 


2-3—Virginia Press Association, Richmond, Va. 


3-4—North Carolina Press Association, Jane S. McKimmon Extension 
Educational Center, North Carolina State University, Raleigh, N.C. 


4-7—I\nternational Newspaper Promotion Association, Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York. 


4-16—Gannett Newspaper Foundation Circulation Management De- 
velopment Seminar, Hilton Inn on the Campus, Rochester, N.Y. 


5-7—International Press Institute 29th General Assembly, Palazzo dei 
Congressi, Florence, Italy. 


9-10—Hoosier State Press Association, Hyatt Regency, Indianapolis, Ind. 


9-10—Advertising Executives Association of Ohio Daily Newspapers, 
Kings Island Inn, Kings Mills, Ohio. 


11-12—Mid-Atlantic Circulation Managers’ Association, Howard 
Johnson's, North Myrtle Beach, S.C. 


13-16—Suburban Newspapers of America, Royal Sonesta, New Orleans, 
La. 


14-17—American Association of Advertising Agencies, The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 


15-16—Allied Publishers’, Valley River Inn, Eugene, Ore. 

18-21—Institute of Newspaper Controllers and Finance Officers, Doral 
Country Club and Hotel, Miami, Fla. 

25-28—International Federation of Newspaper Publishers (FIEJ), Tel Aviv, 
Israel. 
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Newsbriefs 
UPI advised to find U.S. media buyer 


United Press International’s Newspaper Advisory Board 
addressed at its (March 20) meeting in Dallas several 
problems facing the news service. 

The board expressed a desire that UPI ownership be kept 
within the U.S. media rather than being sold to a U.S. 
company with no media connections and ruled out the 
possibility of a sale to a foreign-owned organization. 

The board also supported UPI’s efforts to work with the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association Satellite Task 
Force Committee for the benefit of the newspaper industry. 

Edward W. Estlow, president of the E.W. Scripps 
Company, in a telephone interview with Epiror & PUBLISHER 
this week, re-stated the desire of the Scripps Company to 
perpetuate United Press International as a viable 
competitive news service for the media in this country. 

Estlow said the investment of $10 million for UPI’s new 
Dallas computer center was evidence of Scripps’ desire to 
see UPI continue its service. 

During the advisory board meeting there was a discussion 
on why the recent limited partnership offering was not 
successful. The three reasons listed included legal 
considerations, the fact that UPI was not a profit center, 
and a number of organizations could not afford the offering. 

Ralph Ingersoll II of Ingersoll Publications, said he didn’t 
think there was much chance buyers would be interested in 
UPI unless ‘‘more bait were placed on the hook.”’ He was 
quoted by the Wall Street Journal as saying *‘Scripps could 
sweeten the offer by combining UPI with Scripp’s 
money-making United Feature Syndicate, which distributes 
Charles Schulz’s popular Peanuts comic strip. The idea is to 
cover UPI’s losses through Peanuts and other cartoon 
licenses.” 

Ingersoll, who is a member of UPI’s Newspaper Advisory 
Board, was said to be out of the country and did not attend 
the advisory board meeting in Dallas. 

Estlow said Ingersoll’s proposal was not brought up at 
the board meeting. Estlow said such a proposal had not 
been advanced at any of the scheduled meetings held across 
the country by UPI while explaining the limited partnership 
offering. 

Estlow noted UPI was an industry service and full-wire 
services are not profit making centers. He cited UPI and 
Associated Press. 


Washington Star losses increase 


Time, Inc. disclosed in its annual stockholder’s report the 
Washington Star, despite gains in advertising and 
circulation in 1979, had increased losses for the year over 
1978. 

The $16 million lost by the Star in 1979 “‘were 
approximately in line with our original projections,”’ the 
report stated. 

Time, Inc. had over $2.5 billion in revenues last year and 
a net income of $143.9 million. 

‘‘Our linage and circulation gains were on target,” 
commented the Star’s publisher, George Hoyt. He said the 
newspaper’s increased losses resulted from “‘investment, 
promotion, improving the editorial product and adding to 
the staff.” 

The Star added 14,000 in daily circulation to reach 
343,000, the annual report noted, and 5,000 in Sunday 
circulation to total 314,000. 

The Star’s share of advertising in the Washington market 
rose by 6.9% to a total of 28.5%, publisher Hoyt said. 
Total linage in 1979 was 39,473,740 as compared to 
36,922,334 in 1978. 
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‘Texaco announces a way 
to make gasoline go further: 


Corn. . .. 


Alcohol made from corn and other available in your area yet, look for other quality Texaco. 
renewable crops could be a way to products like Texaco Lead-free gasoline.) 
stretch our supply of gasoline. Gasohol can't replace gasoline. But by making 

When you pull into a Texaco station in some states, gasohol, it will be possible to stretch our available supply 
you may see a gasoline pump you don't recognize,a of motor fuels. And that could mean that the use of 


pump that says" Texaco Lead-free Gasohol:’ alcohol as a gasoline supplement can be of some help 
Texaco Lead-free Gasohol is a mixture of 90% in reducing our dependence on petroleum imports. 
unleaded gasoline and 10% ethanol made from corn So while were looking for other alternative sources 
and other renewable crops. And Texacos of energy, we'll continue to use gasohol 
selling gasohol in a number of states nght as a way to make our current supply of 


now. (If Texaco Lead-free Gasohol isnt TEX AC 0 gasoline go further. 
6X) , 


: We’re working to keep your trust. 


Editor & Publisher 


THE FOURTH ESTATE * 


James Wright Brown 
Publisher, Chairman of the Board, 1912-1959 


Robert U. Brown, President and Editor 
Ferdinand C. Teubner, Publisher 


Saturday mail delivery 


The budget-cutters in Congress have their eye on reduc- 
ing or eliminating public service appropriations for the U.S. 
Postal Service which some interpret as meaning the end of 
mail delivery on Saturdays. Postmaster General Bolger told 
Congress March 17 he could save significant funds by cut- 
ting mail deliveries from six to five days a week. 

We believe that is probably a myth. 

1. Labor contracts forbid layoffs of permanent Postal 
Service employes, Sen. John Glenn says, making it difficult 
to achieve large economies there. 

2. At first, elimination of Saturday delivery would mean 
the Postal Service would have to handle the same volume of 
mail in five days that it used to handle in six days which 
would mean further delays and deterioration of service 
when the accumulation of mail from Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday would have to be handled on Monday or Tuesday. 

3. A reduction of service will undoubtedly mean further 
diversion of mail volume away from the Postal Service to 
other methods of delivery reducing postal income. 

4. It would be extremely damaging to publications, par- 
ticularly some weekly newspapers, that have historically 
relied on delivering advertising messages to their readers 
prior to weekend sales days. 

It is disheartening to see so many members of Congress as 
well as postal authorities who seem to be intent on erasing 
the word “Service” from a once-proud, reliable and efficient 
organization. 


Our 97th year 


Epitor & PUBLISHER observed its 96th birthday on March 
22 and this week marks the start of its 97th year of continu- 
ous weekly publication. 

The strength and stability of the newspaper business is 
chronicled in the EGP files for that period, and on microfilm, 
as well as in the historical notes for the era preceding it. 

There are in existence today 739 daily newspapers which 
were launched as dailies or weeklies prior to the publication 
of the first issue of The Journalist March 22, 1884, the 
forerunner of E&P. Twenty-four newspapers existing today 
were launched in the year 1884. These figures are compiled 
from information in the E&P International Year Book. 

In other words, 43% of today’s daily newspapers were 
started more than 96 years ago. We know of no other busi- 
ness or industry with the same record of longevity. It speaks 
well for the service these newspapers and other newspapers 
have given to their readers. They would not have survived, 
otherwise. 


& 7 Charter Member 

< S Audit Bureau 

ss (iB): of Circulations ABP 
ts ° Member American 


rho: Newspaper 
Publishers Association 
6 mo. average net paid June 30, 1979—25,375 


The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 


With which have been merged: The Journalist estab- 
lished March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established 
March, 1892; the Fourth Estate March 1, 1894; Editor & 
Publisher, June 29, 1901; Advertising, January 22, 1925. 


Managing Editor: Jerome H. Walker, Jr. 


Associate Editors: John P. Consoli, Bill Gloede, 
Andrew Radolf, Lenora Williamson, Earl W. 
Wilken 


Midwest Editor: Celeste Huenergard 
Washington Correspondent: |. William Hill 
West Coast Correspondent: M.L. Stein 
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Advertising Manager: Donald L. Parvin 
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Richard J. Flynn, Norman Messer, Robert J. 
Mathes, Durland Stewart 


Advertising Production Manager: Louise A. 
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Classified Advertising Manager: Donna P. 
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Letters 


WANTED: PUBLISHER 


Will Epiror & PusiisHeR please come 
to the aid of a former editor who is seek- 
ing a live publisher to produce a manu- 
script anent six sibling scribes who cov- 
ered all the major incidents in Chicago 
like a windstorm from the pre-teens to 
the early sixties? 

I am the fifth of the half dozen Doherty 
brothers who were featured in many pub- 
lications in mid-century, including E&P, 
as the only family in the world to pro- 
duce six topflight newspaper writing re- 
porters. 

I have put together a record of the 
outstanding scoops scored by this 
energetic sextet—many against each 
other—into a package that for the past 
two years has failed to attract a pub- 
lisher. 

My New York agent first suggested 
this composition when I tried to get her 
to peddle a novel based on our journalis- 
tic exploits. 

She told me shortly after receiving the 
MS., that she thought she had sold it. 
The deal fell through. Then she said that 
if she came that close, she should be 
successful the next time. 

About six bookhouses so far have re- 
jected it. Now she states she feels there 
is too much material to attract a pub- 
lisher; that a book that size would have 
to carry a higher price than desired. So I 
guess ‘‘Brothers in Crime’’ (title of the 
MS.) is now in limbo. 

Old-time associates of E&P will re- 
member Eddie Doherty, who, in the 
early 30’s was advertised by the New 
York Mirror as the ‘*Star Reporter of 
America,’’ and the *‘World’s Highest 
Paid Reporter.’’ Much of his biography, 
‘*Gall and Honey,’’ covers the first 
200 pages. 

Eddie was among the top news writers 
of his time, but his younger brother Jim 
proved to be the best reporter in town 
while serving the Chicago Tribune. 

The other four, Rev. Father Martin, 
Frank, Tom and myself were jour- 
neymen in comparison. However, 
neither Ed nor Jim who constantly ex- 
posed and opposed the Chicago crime 
syndicate, despite threats, ever came 
close to a showdown with a mob slob. I 
did, and he tried to kill me. I had many 
other exclusive yarns that appeared in 
my biography printed in 1964 called 
““Crime Reporter.” 

My agent tells me my material is 
dated. That I can’t change. 

But surely, with a mention in your 
ever popular publication which reaches 
all the publishers, there should be hope 
that some book executive who prepped 
in the news reporting field will have the 
heart to print the stories once more that 
thrilled Chicago readers by the millions 
for more than half a century. 
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‘Brothers in Crime’’ was the original 
title, as all of us served as police report- 
ers in our earlier years. 

Maybe ‘‘Scoop du Jour’’ would be 
more attractive. But the material is 
there. Jim induced, by a clever ruse, 
President-Elect Franklin D. Roosevelt to 
deliver a week in advance his famous 
‘‘Bank Holiday’’ (speech) that eventu- 
ally stabilized the world’s economy. 

Jim also traced the parole of four of the 
crime syndicate’s chieftains from a fed- 
eral pen to the White House occupied by 
Harry S. Truman. There are dozens 
(stories) more concerning great names 
that this generation has not forgotten. 

Bi_t DoHERTY 
4021 Ingreso 
Cypress, Calif. 
90630 


CHEERS 


Three hundred cheers for Laura San- 
som and her attack on the Newspaper 
Advertising Bureau’s 1980 Planbook 


h(E&P, Reb: 16): 


And razzberries to all those letter- 
writers who have rushed to attack her for 
her views. One of them claimed a pinup 
figure wasn’t a pinup figure. Another 
suggested that only ‘‘attractive’’ people 
should be used as advertising models. A 
third wished Ms. Sansom worked for her 
so he could fire her. And a fourth, also 
advising she be fired, charged her with 
sexual frustration (original!). 

The effect, of course, was not to refute 
Ms. Sansom’s views but to prove her 
right by revealing their own sexist 
biases. Unfortunately, the fact that Ms. 
Sansom is attacked for pointing out such 
a blatant and self-evident example of 
sexism is cause for despair. 

While some newspaper and advertis- 
ing people are fighting to raise awareness 
and confront the problems of sexism, 
others prefer society to sit like three 
apes, hands clapped tight over ears, eyes 
and mouth. 

Don ALTHAUS 

(Althaus is a reporter for the Joliet (IIl.) 
Herald-News. ) 


available. 


SERVICE HIGHLIGHTS 


Brief run-down on one of the components 
of The NYT News Service “package”... 


NYT Pictures—an invaluable service at no additional 
cost for News Service subscribers. On a weekly basis, 
via mail, you receive from 20 to 30 pictures, maps, 
charts and other selections from The New York Times. 
Photo transmission via high-speed facilities is by special 
order: phone (212) 556-7119 for details. Copy on NYT 
wires shows by slug-line when pictures are en route or 


COMMON SENSE 


Roy Copperud’s column No. 551 re- 
calls my first reprimand from a city 
editor. He averred that any moron 
should know that over was no substitute 
for more than. 

After 55 years I’m glad to see that Roy 
is giving me a leg to stand on. 

His broad attack,on Ambrose Bierce is 
not so welcome. Bierce’s 1909 listing had 
the vein of nonsense found in many 
write-it-right experts, but he also voiced 
some common sense. He said only an 
American who is nominated is a candi- 
date for office. Yet 71 years later news- 
papers of supposed exactitude told of 
eight candidates for the Republican can- 
didacy. 

Bierce made a telling point in describ- 
ing the as terribly overworked. It still is. 
Any day you may find 100 examples of 
excess ina New York newspaper profess- 
ing respect for apt writing. Associated 
Press, after insisting for more than a cen- 
tury on a first name, has dropped the 
from its new logotyped signature used in 
Editor & Publisher ads. I hope some 
angel tells Ambrose Bierce. 

BEN BASSETT 
Larchmont, N.Y. 


IF 


I can’t believe I read it in E&P (March 
15). If the publisher had been a man, 
would you have written: The publisher, 
who will become a father in July or the 
publisher, who is scheduled to have a 
hernia operation in July... ? 

Desa C. BELYEA 

(Belyea is feature editor of Fresno 
(Calif.) Bee.) 


Correction 


Richard A. Myers is the publisher of 
the Danbury (Conn.) News-Times. E&P 
incorrectly spelled his name as Meyer in 
its March 22 issue. The News-Times plans 
to introduce classified ads to its News 
Cable system in late April or early May. 
News Cable does not have classified ads 
presently, as was reported. 


Ehe New York Cimes 
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iInNew England, 
when you say 
FOOD, you're 
Saving an eleven 
billion dollar 
mouthful! 


New England 1980 retail sales are estimated at $49,939,482,000*, with 
per-household sales above those of other U.S. regions. But 

it’s in food sales that our markets truly shine. In 1980 we'll spend 

$11 ,582,329,000* for food—$2,602 for each of our nearly 4.5 million 
families, topping the U.S. average and those of most other regions. 


Newspaper circulation has always been high in New England, and the 

current trend is up. Between March, 1978 and March, 1979, daily circulation 

went up in each of our six states (from 1% to 6.8%) a regional average of 
aes 90,334 more copies daily. Now, more than ever. . . 


Smart marketing starts with New England daily newspapers 


MAINE MASSACHUSETTS CONNECTICUT RHODE ISLAND 
Bangor Daily News (M) Boston Globe (AD) Bridgeport Post-Telegram (M&E) Providence Bulletin (E) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) Boston Globe (S) Bridgeport Post (S) Providence Journal (M&S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) Boston Herald American (M) Bristol Press (E) Woonsocket Call (E) 
Portland Express (E) Boston Herald American (S) Hartford Courant (M) 
Brockton Enterprise & Times (E) Hartford Courant (S) 
Fall River Herald News (E) Meriden Record-Journal (M) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Gardner News (E) Middletown Press (E) 
Manchester Union Leader (AD) Lynn Item (E) New Britain Herald (E) 
Nashua Telegraph (E) New Bedford Standard-Times (E&S) New Haven Journal-Courier (M) 
New Hampshire Sunday News (S) North Adams Transcript (E) New Haven Register (E&S) 
Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle (M) New London Day (E) 
Springfield Daily News (E) Norwich Bulletin (M&S) 
VERMONT Springfield Union (M) Torrington Register (E) 
4 ‘ : r Springfield Republican (S) Waterbury American (E) 
Be neers MEO, fee Waltham News Tribune (D) Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


Worcester Telegram (M-S) 
Rutland H Id (M&S 
Ullal eraias ) Worcester Gazette (E) 


ASNE poll finds group 
editors have freedom 


By Jerry Walker 


Editors of group-owned newspapers 
have greater editorial independence than 
their non-group colleagues, according to 
findings of a survey just completed by the 
ethics committee of the American- 
Society of Newspaper Editors. 

Epiror & PusLisHeR obtained an ad- 
vance copy of the survey findings this 
week. The full report, authored by Bob 
Stiff, editor, St. Petersburg (Fla.) Inde- 
pendent, and chairman of the ASNE 
ethics committee, will be available at the 
annual meeting of the ASNE in Washing- 
ton, D.C. on April 7. 

The fact that group editors exercise 
more local editorial autonomy than the 
independently-owned paper will come as 
a complete surprise to many people. The 
subject of growing concentration of 
newspaper ownership into fewer hands 
stirs a lively discussion at newspaper 
meetings with the group editor usually 
getting rapped for not having final say 
over editorial policies. 

For that reason, the ASNE ethics 
committee decided to undertake a poll to 
obtain factual information on the effects 
of group ownership on the news and 
editorial independence of newspaper 
editors. Anonymity was guaranteed to 
responding editors. To get information, 
the committee retained Suncoast Opin- 
ion surveys of St. Petersburg, Fla. to 
devise an anonymous mail survey of 
editors of group papers that could deter- 
mine cheir perceptions of the following: 

—What is the effect of increasing con- 
centration of ownership on the newspa- 
per editor? Does anything happen to his 
independence? His function? His ability 
to effectively use his newspaper to serve 
the community where it is published? 

—What is the effect of group owner- 
ship on the quantity and quality of local, 
state, national and international news 
published in the newspaper? 

—How well does the editor of a group 
newspaper preserve his professional in- 
tegrity, his initiative and his indepen- 
dence? 

—Does group headquarters ever order 
an editor to endorse a particular political 
candidate or take a political position dic- 
tated by owners who are not residents of 
the community in which the newspaper 
is published? Are there subtle pressures 
placed on the editor without outright or- 
ders? Is the editor free to take any edito- 
rial position he or she believes proper 
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even if all newspapers in the group take 
an opposite position? 

—Does group ownership have an ef- 
fect on the budgeted dollars allotted to 
news and editorial? Does it have an ef- 
fect on size of staff? Equipment 
changes? Percentage of budget allocated 
to news and editorial? 

—To what extent are readers aware of 
the newspaper’s ownership? 

—Is freedom of the press in greater 
jeopardy from government if the press is 
owned by a few persons rather than 
many? 

—What is the profile of a group news- 
paper and its editor? 

In order to provide a context for the 
group editors’ responses to these survey 
questions, a parallel survey was devised 
for editors of nongroup newspapers. The 
surveys were conducted simultaneously. 

The two surveys were computer-pro- 
cessed by Suncoast Opinion Surveys. 
The Ethics Committee saw only final to- 
tals to protect the anonymity of editors 
who responded to the surveys. 

For purposes of the surveys, the 
committee defined a group as two or 
more daily newspapers published in 
more than one city or metropolitan area 
under the ownership of the same person 
or persons. 

An ‘‘independent’’ newspaper was de- 
fined as a company with all of its publica- 
tions in one city or metropolitan area. 
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Considerable effort went into the sort- 
ing of group and independent newspa- 
pers to make the survey mailing as accu- 
rate as possible. All names and addresses 
of chief editors at every U.S. daily 
newspaper were obtained on computer 
printout labels from E&P. Those were 
reviewed, checked against the current 
E&P Yearbook, and changed where 
necessary. 

The committee mailed 1,006 question- 
naires to group editors and 676 to inde- 
pendent editors on November 20, 1979. 

By the cutoff date of December 17, 
1979, 647 questionnaires had been re- 
turned: 398 from group editors, 249 from 
independents. Response rate of the two 
groups was approximately the same— 
38%. 

A summary of findings follow: 

Group editors are younger, less ex- 
perienced, newer to the community and 
earn less money than the independent 
editors on the median. 

Group editors (54%) say it makes no 
difference whether they work for a group 
or independent newspaper. But indepen- 
dent editors (76%) say they would prefer 
to work for an independent newspaper. 

Independent editors (84%) and group 
editors (61%) share a concern in the 
trend to increasing concentration of 
newspapers in a few newspaper groups. 

If all newspapers belonged to a few 
groups, 90% of independent editors be- 
lieve the country would be worse off; 
66% of group editors agree. 

Group newspapers are more likely to 
publish morning newspapers and Sunday 
editions than are independents. Median 
circulation of group newspapers (19,500) 
is slightly larger than the median for in- 
dependents (18,400). 

Nearly half (48%) of group newspapers 
have been acquired by groups in the last 
decade. Most (81%) were independent 
newspapers before being acquired by the 
groups that presently own them. 

Only 25% of the group respondents be- 
long to groups that limit their activities to 
the newspaper industry. 

A great majority (88%) of group news- 
papers get whatever headquarters direc- 
tion is given from outside their commun- 
ity because only 12% of group headquar- 
ters were located in respondents’ com- 
munities. 

The median group news and editorial 
staff (19.7) is larger than the independent 
news and editorial staff (17.6). 

A majority of group newspapers (60%) 
have increased circulation since joining a 
group. 

Group editors (44%) are slightly more 
likely than independents (39%) to be 
members of ASNE. 

(Continued on page 10) 


Chattanooga dailies agree 
to resume joint operation 


By John Consoli 


Chattanooga (Tenn.) Times and the 
Chattanooga News-Free Press have 
reached an agreement in principle to 
reinstitute the joint operating agreement 
which they dissolved in 1966. 

An application seeking approval of the 
arrangement was filed with the Justice 
Department on March 24. In the applica- 
tion, the newspapers assert that the ar- 
rangement is justified because the Times 
is in ‘“‘probable danger of financial fail- 
ure’’ unless its business operations are 
absorbed by the News-Free Press. 

Approval of the arrangement by the 
Attorney General is required under the 
terms of the Newspaper Preservation 
Act of 1970. The Act provides a limited 
antitrust exemption for joint newspaper 
operations that obtain the prior consent 
of the Attorney General. 

The Act permits a ‘“‘failing’’ newspa- 
per to have its business operations ab- 
sorbed by a competing paper in the same 
city, as long as the editorial products of 
the two papers remain independent. 

Justice Department spokesman Mark 
Sheehan said the Antitrust Division is 
seeking more financial information on 
the situation before it makes a recom- 
mendation to the Attorney General. 

Sheehan said there ‘‘is no reason to 
assume’’ that a decision will take as long 
as it took in Cincinnati, where the Cin- 
cinnati Inquirer and Cincinnati Post en- 
tered into a joint operating agreement. In 
that case, it took almost 2 years for the 
Justice Department to finally grant ap- 
proval in November of 1979. 

‘In Cincinnati, there were a number of 
people who intervened,’’ Sheehan said. 
“We had some 600 letters of one kind or 
another asking us to look into the situa- 
tion. Several unions had objected and the 
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Attorney General appointed an Adminis- 
trative Law Judge to conduct a hearing. 
It was a cumbersome process.”’ 

In contrast, he said, a joint operating 
agreement between the two Anchorage, 
Alaska dailies in 1974 was approved by 
the Justice Department a few months 
after application was made. 

“It depends on how complete the in- 
formation is that is provided by the 
newspapers and whether anybody ob- 
jects (to the arrangement between the 
papers,’’) he said. 

Those who have objections must state 
them within 30 days after publication in 
the Federal Register of notice of the 
Chattanooga papers’ application. 

This application is the third one under 
the Newspaper Preservation Act. The 
other two—in Anchorage and Cincin- 
nati—were both approved. 

E&P reported on March 8 (p. 7) that 
Times publisher Ruth Holmberg and 
News-Free Press publisher Roy 
McDonald were negotiating. 

Under the agreement reached, the 
News-Free Press will become the agent 
for the Times and would handle all busi- 
ness operations for the two newspapers. 
This would include the handling of all 
advertising, circulation and production. 
The Times and the News-Free Press will 
continue to operate independent news 
and editorial departments. 

Under the plan agreed to by both pub- 
lishers, the News-Free Press will discon- 
tinue its Saturday paper and the Times 
will discontinue its Sunday paper. Thus, 
the News Free-Press will publish Mon- 
day through Friday afternoons and Sun- 
day morning. The Times will publish 
Monday through Saturday mornings. 

The Times will continue to operate its 
newsroom at its present location, while 
all other business functions will move to 
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the News-Free Press building. 

In announcing they had reached an 
agreement, both Holmberg and McDonald, 
known to be bitter rivals in the past, 
heaped praise on the new arrangement. 

“There are benefits for both newspa- 
pers under proposed agreement, and cer- 
tainly a benefit to the community which 
continually expresses its appreciation for 
divergent viewpoints,’ Holmberg said. 

‘‘Chattanooga has two good daily 
newspapers,’’ said McDonald. ‘‘Both 
are owned by local families who have a 
deep personal interest in all that is good 
for the Chattanooga area.” 

McDonald added, ‘‘My family joins 
me in expressing pleasure that we are to 
again have this relationship with the 
owners of the Times.”’ 

The Times and the News-Free Press 
entered into their original joint operating 
agreement in 1942, but McDonald made 
a move to dissolve it in 1966. 

Last September, it was made public 
that the Times was losing money at the 
rate of $20,000 a week. At that time, 
Holmberg said she saw a return to the 
joint agreement “‘down the road.” 

McDonald, at that time, said, “‘I see 
no possibility of it. ’'m making money. 
They’re not. I’m against it.”’ 

A financial analysis of the Times put 
together by management in 1979 indi- 
cated that the paper would continue to 
show an operating loss through 1986. 

The analysis showed that the Times 
would lose approximately $1 million in 
1979, $1.6 million in 1980 and a total of 
$3.7 million through 1986. 

At the same time the financial analysis 
was done, a manpower analysis was also 
done and it showed the newspaper to be 
overstaffed. 

Among those suggesting the analysis 
was New York Times publisher Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, brother of Ruth 
Holmberg, who is a member of the Chat- 
tanooga Times board of directors, E&P 
learned. 

The Chattanooga Times was compared 
with three newspapers of comparable 

(Continued on next page) 
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considerable number of additional employees. As a result, numerous manpower 
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(Continued from page 8) 
size that are members of the New York 
Times Affiliated Newspaper Group—the 
Wilmington (N.C.) Star; the Lakeland 
(Fla.) Ledger; and the Gainesville Sun. 

It was found that Wilmington had 135 
employees, Lakeland, 167, Gainesville, 
170 and Chattanooga, 282. Recom- 
mendations were made to trim down to 
214 employees in Chattanooga. 

One of the recommendations made 
was to cut security and building person- 
nel from 14 to 8. ‘‘We are eliminating 
security,’’ the report said. 

Another recommendation was to cut 
the platemaking staff from 7 to 5. 
“‘Gainesville has only 3 and Lakeland 
has four—both with more pages,” the 
report stated. 

In the warehouse of the Chattanooga 
Times, it was recommended that person- 
nel be trimmed from 7 to 4. ‘‘In Gaines- 
ville and Lakeland, we do it all with one 
person,”’ the report said. 

The biggest cuts were tapped for the 
mailroom (from 28 to 12) where a 
$500,000 on-line inserting system was to 
be installed, and in the composing room 
(54 to 29) where the paper was to install 
an $800,000 front end system for news 
and classified. 

Sources told E&P that before the Chat- 
tanooga Times was given approval to 
borrow some $2 million from the Ochs 
estate last summer, that these changes 
had to be agreed to. 

The Chattanooga Times was pur- 
chased by Adolph S. Ochs in 1878. He is 
the grandfather of Ruth Holmberg, Ar- 
thur Ochs Sulzberger, Mrs. Andrew 
Heiskell and Mrs. Richard Coke. Adolph 
Ochs also bought the New York Times in 


1896. ; ; 
Although the Chattanooga Times is 


not part of the New York Times Co., the 
Justice Department is checking to see the 
relationship between the New York 
Times Co., Chattanooga Times and the 
Ochs estate. 


Readership project 
funding is assured 


Newspaper Readership Project will 
stay alive for another 3 years, Lee 
Bogart, general manager, Newspaper 
Ad Bureau told the Conference of News- 
paper In Education Development in San 
Francisco this week. 

Bogart said the steering committee is 
recommending a program for the year 
starting June 1 based on an $800,000 
annual budget. At the end of the 3 years, 


Bogart said the project will probably be- 


absorbed by the bureau, ANPA and 
other organizations. 

Bogart said research projects on tap 
are a study of telecommunications, Sun- 
day single-copy sales, section, suburbs, 
and target groups like older people, 
young adults, working women and mi- 
nority readers. 
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First Congress seen 


as victory for 


By Andrew Radolf 


Leading newspaper industry delegates 
to the First Amendment Congress in Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia, came away satisfied 
that the 12 resolutions passed by the as- 
sembly represented a ‘‘constructive first 
step’’ in fostering better understanding 
between the public and the press on the 
role of the First Amendment in protect- 
ing all constitutional rights. 

140 delegates in all attended the con- 
vention of which 55 were from the news- 
paper industry as editors, publishers, re- 
porters, legal counselors, or association 
members. The other delegates rep- 
resented broadcasting, education, the 
legal profession, and various interest 
groups. 

The resolutions enacted took strong 
stands for the necessity to keep open all 
court proceedings including pretrial hear- 
ings, the press’s right of access to gather 
information on public institutions, and 
the need to keep all news media free and 
independent of government regulation. 

‘*We’re very pleased with what came 
out of Williamsburg. It was a useful, 
educational exercise for those in our bus- 
iness and those with a stake in the First 
Amendment who are not journalists,” 
commented William R. Burleigh, editor 
of the Cincinnati Post and the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors’ represen- 
tative on the congress’s steering commit- 
tee. ‘‘People who are not journalists 
learned about the many peculiar prob- 
lems we face. They found out the appar- 
ent answer may not be the right answer 
and how dangerous slick solutions might 
bead 

Burleigh said he was ‘‘interested and 
pleased’’ to discover ‘‘how much com- 
mon ground”’ existed between print and 
broadcast journalists. 

‘‘The mere fact that journalists of all 
stripes got together to consider our 
common problems made the congress 
worthwhile,’’ he stated. ‘‘I also see 
growing out of this (the congress) a lot 
more contact with the legal profession 
and judiciary. We'll be seeking a lot 
more exchange of ideas with them.” 

Burleigh intends to make a full report 
to the ASNE about what took place in 
Williamsburg. 

‘‘The ASNE board will decide to what 
degree it will continue to support the 
work of the congress,”’ he said. ‘*So far, 
it’s all green lights.” 

Johnson & Johnson Co. videotaped 
the proceedings at the congress’s ses- 
sions in Philadelphia and Williamsburg. 
Burleigh noted the steering committee is 
considering how to use the videotape “‘to 
educate the public about their stake in 


press 


the First Amendment.” 

“The resolutions in the main showed 
sensitivity,’’ observed Charles Bailey, 
editor of the Minneapolis Tribune and 
chairman of the ASNE’s freedom of in- 
formation committee. ‘‘The congress’s 
subcommittees worked carefully in draft- 
ing them. They were not just a knee jerk 
thing.”’ 

Bailey feels the congress made jour- 
nalists more aware of the level of public 
criticism of the press but added there 
‘‘remains some reluctance”’ by the press 
‘*to hear the criticisms.” 

‘*A majority of the delegates voted to 
strike out a simple factual statement that 
the press had lost some of the support it 
once had and that it never had the sup- 
port of a lot of other groups,”’ he said. 
‘‘They didn’t want to approve a resolu- 
tion which acknowledged that. The 
statement affirmed what local editors 
who have to answer the telephone al- 
ready know.” 


Bailey believes the First Amendment 
Congress ‘‘could be a first step towards 
improving public understanding of what 
the press means’’ if those gathered at 
Williamsburg ‘“‘find ways to carry it 
further.” 

‘“‘We must try to put together local 
equivalents of the congress,”’ he said, in 
order to dispel the notion ‘“‘that we (the 
press) are only looking out for our- 
Selviesaus 

Bailey remarked that he used ‘‘a lot of 
the material from Williamsburg”’ at a re- 
cent talk he gave to a journalism class at 
St. Thomas College and ‘‘successfully 
engaged the students.” 

““A receptive audience exists as long 
as the message isn’t perceived as a spe- 
cial pleading by the press,’’ he added. 

Baily said the Tribune has already 
conducted two media-law seminars to 
improve communication between the 
press and members of the bar. In June 
the paper plans a 36 hour press-business 
seminar with Minnesota companies. 

‘The congress made some enlightened 
statements regarding the public’s best 
interests in the First Amendment. They 
were well within the amendment’s spirit 
and its give and take,’’ stated Joseph 
Seacrest, editor of the Lincoln Journal 
and co-chairman of the American Bar 
Association and American Newspaper 
Publishers Association’s press-bar 
committee. 

“‘I was heartened that the people could 
find that much agreement,’’ he con- 
tinued. ‘‘The controversies were normal, 
but they were resolved in the best inter- 
ests of the First Amendment.”’ 

(Continued on page 32) 


ASNE poll 


(Continued from page 7) 


Both group (55%) and independent 
editors (54%) believe the automobile in- 
dustry is the most competitive. Both 
groups and independents believe the 
health care industry is the least competi- 
tive. Asked about the newspaper indus- 
try, 34% of group editors and 27% of 
independent editors say it is very com- 
petitive. 

Both group (98%) and independent 
editors (97%) give a positive rating of 
their coverage of local/community news. 
Both are least positive about equality of 
coverage in international news—groups 
(37%) and independents (48%). 

Group editors indicate more dissatis- 
faction with amount of coverage of local, 
state, national, Washington and interna- 
tional news than do independents. 

Before and after questions were asked 
of group editors because 40% of them 
were with the same newspaper prior to 
its sale to a group. These group editors, 
by a 3-1 margin, believe their coverage of 
the five basic news areas is better and 
more complete now than before group 
Ownership. 

Independent editors are slightly more 
satisfied with the job their newspapers 
do in such areas as serving the commun- 
ity, setting a moral example, producing a 
quality newspaper. Group editors (93%) 
are more positive about ‘“‘maintaining a 
viable business’’ than independents 
(89%). 

In the area of editorial independence, 
group editors (81%) are very satisfied; 
75% of independents have the same in- 
tensity. 

Both group and independents answer 
77% to being very satisfied about edito- 
rial integrity. 

Editorial initiative finds group editors 
very satisfied by 64%, and independents 
52%. 

High satisfaction with relations with 
the staff favor group editors again at 60% 
while independents are at 53%. 

Only 56% of group editors are happy 
with their relationships with group head- 
quarters, but 69% of independent editors 
are pleased with their relationship with 
the newspaper’s owners. 

There is a big drop-off when asked 
about efficiency of the operation. Group 
editors (33%) say they’re very satisfied, 
and independent editors (23%) temper 
their judgments even more. 

Only 36% of independent editors say 
they’re very satisfied with their news and 
editorial budget, but group editors are 
still lower at 32%. 

Group editors (49%) say group owner- 
ship increased news and editorial 
budgets, new technology equipment 
(67%), wages (61%), size of staff (55%), 
and staff morale (35%, 39% no change 
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and 13% down). Lowest credit goes to 
the size of the newshole where 29% say it 
has increased, 18% say it has decreased, 
and most say it hasn’t changed. 

Group editors (60%) are more likely 
than non-owner independent editors 
(50%) to determine their newspaper’s 
choice for national political office. 

Group editors (45%) say their views 
are never in conflict with those at group 
headquarters, but only 6% of indepen- 
dent editors say they are never at odds 
with owners. 

In resolving differences, 32% of group 
newspaper editors who say differences 
sometimes exist say local autonomy pre- 
vails, but only 8% of the corresponding 
independents say they can go their own 
way. Independent editors (22%) acknowIl- 
edge the publisher or owner wins. 
‘‘Group headquarters prevails’’ is cited 
by only 10% of group editors. 

Another indication of greater editorial 
independence by group editors was a 
question about consultation with group 
headquarters on controversial issues, 
and 85% of group editors say they do not 
consult group headquarters. But only 
27% of independent editors do not con- 
sult with their newspaper’s owner under 
the same circumstances. On controver- 
sial issues, only 11% of group editors 
ever check with group headquarters, but 
71% of independent editors check with 
the newspaper’s owner. 

Group editors (79%) would feel free to 
run a story that could damage a sub- 
sidiary company of the group and 67% if 
the story could be damaging to the group 
itself. Independent editors (82%) would 
feel free to publish a story about a prom- 
inent relative of the paper’s owners. 

If all other newspapers in a group were 
taking an editorial position opposite of 
what a group editor personally believed 
or thought proper for the community, 
would the group editor go his or her own 
way? A large 93% say they would. Only 
41% of independent editors would feel 
free to counter the owners’ position. 

Independent editors (70%) believe 
group editors are more likely to relocate 
than independent editors. Only 38% of 
group editors think that is so. 

Group editors estimate 28% of their 
readers know who owns the newspaper, 
but independents believe twice that 
number (56%) of readers know who 
owns their newspaper. 

Reaction of readers when their news- 
paper joined a group was none (37%), 
negative (20%), positive (12%), accord- 
ing to group editors. 

In attracting a quality staff, 59% of 
group editors and 52% of independent 
believe group ownership is helpful. On 
paying competitive wages, 49% of group 
editors say it’s an advantage and inde- 
pendents think groups do better by 56%. 
Both group (82%) and independent (72%) 
say group members have an advantage in 
acquiring high technology equipment. 


Only 15% of independent editors think 
their staff size is ‘‘just right’’ and 33% 
say their equipment meets the same level 
of satisfaction. 

Both group and independent editors 
agree that groups present a forum for 
exchange of ideas by 87%-13%. On 
groups paying better wages, groups 
agree (65%) as do independents (62%). 
Groups are more efficient say group 
editors (75%) and independent editors 
(67%). 

When asked if they agreed ‘‘sophisti- 
cation of newspaper groups is a welcome 
antidote to the provincialism of indepen- 
dently owned papers,” 51% of group 
editors said no, and so did 82% of inde- 
pendents. 

Even group editors agree (79-21%) that 
freedom of the press is in greater 
jeopardy from government if the press is 
owned by a few people than if owned by 
many.’’ Independents voted 90-10% in 
agreement. 

Are groups more concerned about 
profits than what happens to individual 
newspapers or the communities they 
serve? Group editors (51%) and inde- 
pendent editors (83%) say yes. 

Concern about newspaper competition 
being stifled if growth of groups is left 
unchecked is expressed by 71% of inde- 
pendent editors, but only 39% of group 
editors. 

Group editors don’t believe, by 71- 
29%, that an editor’s ability to serve his 
community is compromised by group 
ownership. Independents do believe that 
about group ownership, though, 75-25%. 

Only 18% of independent editors think 
their newspaper might be purchased by a 
group in the next five years, but 92% say 
groups have tried to buy them. 

(Continued on page 32) 


Realtor’s lease 
imperils publisher 

A dispute over alease renewal between 
New York City real estater Harry 
Helmsley and one of his tenants, Gal- 
lagher Communications Inc., has erupted 
into what may become a major First 
Amendment battle. 

Helmsley, according to Gallagher ex- 
ecutives, refuses to renew the firm’s 
lease without inclusion of a can- 
cellation clause, which would enable 
Helmsley to evict the firm for publishing 
unfavorable stories in The Gallagher Re- 
port, a news letter to marketing, sales, 
advertising and media executives. 

The report has been sharply critical of 
New York realtors on the issue of 
midtown office space rent hikes, and 
since Helmsley indirectly or directly 
controls 1/4 to 1/3 of Manhattan real 
estate, the report has been perceived as 
being critical of him. 
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Advertising 


Inflation, credit crunch 


breeding late 


By Bill Gloede 


Inflation and the high cost of borrowed 
funds are driving up the number of un- 
paid advertising invoices in the newspa- 
per industry, and while the industry ex- 
perts can’t calculate precisely how seri- 
ous the problem is, most believe it’s 
going to get worse. 

“It’s obvious that the credit crunch is 
having its effect,’’ says Jim Ralph, 
ANPA vicepresident for the Credit 
Bureau Inc. 

Its effect, according to Ralph, is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that ‘“‘papers are 
giving us a hell of a lot of claims to col- 
lect. Our collections have gone up con- 
siderably.” 

The Credit Bureau (CBI), the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Association’s 
collection agency, represents about 300 
newspapers. Over the past seven 
months, the CBI’s volume of claims re- 
ceived for collection has risen 63.4%. 

The percentage figure, Ralph says, 
does not reflect accurately the current 
slow pay problem since the CBI has been 
receiving many more requests for retail 
collections than usual. The retail collec- 
tions, Ralph thinks, were generated more 
by an increased awareness among news- 
papers that the CBI will accept retail 
claims than by slow pay problems. 

What bothers Ralph, however, is the 
fact that some “‘fairly good accounts’’— 
large national accounts—have been hold- 
ing back payments. He refuses to iden- 
tify those accounts. 

“I’m beginning to wonder if the 2% 
(cash discount for prompt payment) 
really achieves prompt payment any- 
more,’’ speculates Ralph. He points out 
that many ad agencies (none specified) 
take the 2% rgardless of when an invoice 
is paid, a practice which breeds ill-will 
and is largely responsible for the slow, 
sporadic disappearance of the cash dis- 
count, despite pleas from the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies to 
maintain it. 

Some newspapers, according to 
Ralph, are going further than just 
eliminating the cash discount. He says 
that three newspapers, which he won’t 
identify, have eliminated the entire 
agency commission from some 30+ days 
overdue invoices in just the past few 
months. He calls those moves ‘‘dras- 
tic,’ but concedes that things may get 
worse, especially if the on again-off again 
recession hits the economy. 

‘‘Over the years, I’ve noticed that 
every time we’ve had a recession, the 
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payments 


number of days’ sales outstanding have 
gone up,’ Ralph reports. He uses the 
‘*number of days’ sales outstanding”’ be- 
cause, he believes, it is a more reliable 
indicator of trends than dollar volumes 
or number of collectables, both of which 
are affected by numerous variables. 
Ralph believes the industry should **be 
judicious about granting credit—and keep 
on top of it’’ if the slow pay problem is to 


be kept in check. 

The advertising industry itself con- 
cedes that there is a slow pay problem. 
How widespread it is won’t be known 
until the 4A’s completes a study next 
month. 

Jack Cohen, Doyle Dane Bernbach’s 
vicepresident print/outdoor media buy- 
ing and chairman of the 4A’s Newspaper 
Committee, says he is not prepared at 
this. time to comment for the 4A’s com- 
mittee. However, as a Doyle Dane 
Bernbach vicepresident, he insists that, 
at least at his agency, the 2% discount 
insures prompt payment. ‘‘We make it a 
point that we do pay our bills, on time,” 
says Cohen. And he claims that newspa- 
pers which offer 2% for prompt payment 
get paid first, within the prescribed time 
period. 


Auto dealers pull ads 
to protest endorsement 


Since the end of February, the Salina 
(Kans.) Journal has gone to press with- 
out a single line of advertising for auto 
dealers in its home city. 

The auto dealers, miffed over the 
newspaper's editorial endorsement of a 
public referendum calling for a %2% city 
sales tax, pulled existing schedules and 
refused to place new schedules in the 
newspaper. 

The Journal started feeling the loss on 
February 24, just a few days after it ran 
the endorsement of the tax proposal, 
when it published an editorial, accusing 
the dealers of an ‘‘advertising boycott.” 

“The advertising boycott against the 
Salina Journal by the Salina new car 
dealers certainly is a example of over-re- 
action and attempted over-kill,’’ stated 
the editorial. ‘‘The dealers are unhappy 
because The Journal came out editorially 
in favor of the city’s proposed half-cent 
sales tax—so unhappy that they pulled 
their advertisements out of the Journal.” 

The editorial continued, ‘*That action 
is, of course, aimed at intimidating us by 
hurting us in the pocketbook. . . But we 
won’t be intimidated. If we ever surren- 
dered, we wouldn’t be a newspaper 
worthy of the name.”’ 

Journal president publisher Fred Van- 
degrift says the boycott, now almost a 
month old, has cost the paper about 4% 
of its total revenues. He noted that it 
may ‘have been worth the money. 

Because the paper has refused to yield 
to the auto dealers’ pressure, Vandegrift 
thinks the public view of the newspaper 
has been enhanced. 

“If every advertiser in the city of 
Salina boycotted us,’’ he says, ‘‘we 
wouldn’t back down on our integrity.”’ 

The public votes on the tax proposal 
on April 1. The auto dealers, Vandegrift 
thinks, will be back in the Journal’s 


pages soon thereafter. He’s been told by 
insiders in the local auto scene that the 
dealers’ return is anticipated once the tax 
issue is resolved. 

Vandegrift also thinks the dealers have 
learned that pulling advertising from the 
major local medium hurts them as much 
or more than it hurts the medium. 

The editorial stated, ‘‘The Journal 
used its editorial page to give its opinion. 
The same page is open to others who 
want to comment on the proposed sales 
tax. We welcome letters to the editor. 
That would be a more proper way of 
demonstrating opposition, rather then a 
boycott conspiracy.” 


Fast Food coupon 


Roy Rogers Restaurants, a division of 
the Marriott Corporation, has unveiled a 
$5 million advertising campaign which 
will include newspaper coupon, supple- 
ment and insert-type ads. 

The restaurants are primarily located 
in New York, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New Jersey and Virginia. 
Additionally, the chain intends to pene- 
trate the New England market this year. 

The agency is the W.B. Doner and 
Company. 


Bank picks CBT 


After an intensive two-month review 
of 31 Connecticut agencies, Connecticut 
Bank & Trust Company, Hartford, Con- 
necticut has appointed Mintz & Hoke 
Inc., Avon, Connecticut, agency of rec- 
ord for its more than $1.5 million adver- 
tising account. CBT is the largest com- 
mercial bank in Connecticut, with 86 
branches throughout the state. 
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Publishing problems 
discussed at meeting 


By I. William Hill 


With a keynoter from Harvard predict- 
ing the suburban daily will be the news- 
paper of the future, the annual Editorial 
Conference of the Suburban Newspapers 
of America spent three days contemplat- 
ing problems last week in Washing- 
ton. 

Meeting at the same time in the same 
Hyatt Regency Hotel, was the 19th An- 
nual Government Affairs Conference of 
the National Newspaper Association, 
entitled ‘“A Look Inside Washington,”’ 
with which SNA shared many events. 

Benjamin M. Compaine, executive 
director/media and allied areas for the 
program on Information Resources Pol- 
icy at Harvard, opened the SNA pro- 
gram by picturing suburban growth as he 
sees it in the next 10 years. 

‘*The suburbs are no longer an area for 
the young,” he said. “‘Already 70% of 
resident suburbanites work in the sub- 
urbs. Businesses are likely to have to 
move to the suburbs. Already blacks are 
moving to the suburbs in great numbers. 
All this is prelude to a great many 
changes that lie ahead, especially for 
newspapers.” 

He then pointed out how video 
technology, especially in the form of 
cable television, is an integral factor in 
all this, since the viewer, instead of being 
given what an editor thinks he should 
have, will be able to call up the informa- 
tion he wants. 

“In Pittsburgh alone, there are 78 
cable channels,” he said. 

During this period of change, he 
pointed out how newspapers will be af- 
fected as small papers undermine the 
monopoly of large ones. 

‘Localism, which is what newspapers 
are all about,’’ he said, ‘‘will enable the 
small newspaper to survive.’’ 

He went on to say that threats to 
newspapers are greater on the advertis- 
ing than on the news side, although there 
will be suburban newspaper competition 
from on-line telecasts. 

‘‘Think how the telephone yellow 
pages can be brought up to date daily so 
that it can be called up on your television 
set,’ he said. Think how Sears will have 
a video catalog. 

“With all this, the bigger newspapers 
will be hit first and with a bigger im- 
pact,” he said, adding, ‘‘Even so, news- 
papers will live through this century.”’ 

After the Compaine presentation, dis- 
cussion centered on what steps can a 
publisher take in the face of all the cur- 
rent change. It was stated that he should 
keep a sharp eye on such trade publica- 
tions as E&P to keep up with trends, 
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watch what cable owners are doing, 
perhaps invest in a cable franchise, or 
lease a cable channel for classified ads. 

Half of an afternoon was given over to 
consideration of assaults on the First 
Amendment, with a featured address by 
Jack C. Landau, director of the Report- 
ers Committee for Freedom of the 
Press. 

Landau began by describing his com- 
mittee’s work, then reviewing all the 
attacks on freedom of the press from the 
Farber case through the Gannett deci- 
sion last July. 

‘It’s gotten so news of the courts is 
only of interest to the public if judges 
think so,’’ Landau said. 

He pointed out how, despite all efforts 
by the press to sit down with the 
judiciary to work out problems that 
nothing has been accomplished. ‘‘Being 
reasonable and moderate hasn't 
worked,”’ he said. ‘‘We must fight back 
in state and federal courts and in state 
legislatures. We should print promi- 
nently, on front pages and on editorial 
pages, news and comment on all press 
censorship matters.” 

At one point, Landau declared it is 
obvious to him that the Supreme Court 
doesn’t trust the jury system. 

One area that Landau called on pub- 
lishers and editors to watch is the current 
attacks on the Freedom of Information 
Act. He specifically cited efforts by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Central 
Intelligence Agency and the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to be made 
exempt from the FoI Act requirements. 

The question of newspaper research 
was dealt with both from the expert’s 
and the working newsman’s viewpoints. 

Gerald L. Grotta, vicepresident of 
RMH Research, Inc., of Fair Lawn, 
New Jersey, took up the question from 
the former point of view by pointing out 
the need for research to fight against the 
fact that newspaper reading has not kept 
up with population growth. 

‘‘The newspapers that are successful 
are those that are keeping up with 
change,”’ he said. ‘‘The editor must seek 
knowledge not available in a newsroom. 
He must know the difference between 
selling (which means merely pushing the 
product you’ve got) and marketing 
(which necessitates finding out what 
people want and what people need).”’ 

As an illustration, he told of an in- 
stance where four editors on a newspa- 
per were asked to predict readership of 
stories on a given day. Then a survey 
was made to find out what the readership 
of certain stories really was. ‘“All the 
editors were wrong,’’ he said, “‘As a 
matter of fact, random numbers assigned 


to various stories arbitrarily were more — 


accurate than the editors’ predictions.”’ 

As things an editor should know, 
Grotta cited first his newspaper’s audi- 
ence, who reads what and why in his 
newspaper, and the ins and outs of his 
competition. 

“The more an editor knows of his 
market, the more successful he is,’’ 
Grotta said. 

He then analyzed the reader’s attitude 
to the newspaper, ‘“‘He regards his 
newspaper in two ways—with a social 
eye and with an individual eye, each giv- 
ing him a different expectation. Socially, 
he wants his newspaper to be good—that 
is, to cover all the news, including the 
national and foreign news which he may 
never read. Individually, he wants his 
newspaper to contain what interests him 
and what is useful to him.”’ 

Grotta pointed out that often a reader 
will cancel his subscription to a newspa- 
per from nothing but a sense of guilt. 
“It’s been delivered to his home but he’s 
found he’s not reading it,’’ he said. 
‘“‘That’s why you have to give him what 
he wants and what he needs to win him 
away from television.”’ 

Unlike editors, Grotta said, readers 
don’t discriminate between news and 
advertising. The reader wants everything 
to interest him or be useful. He went on 
to say that readers also aren’t very con- 
scious of cosmetic changes in a 
newspaper—making it six columns 
rather than eight, for instance. 

“The only physical change that really 
hits the reader is when you departmen- 
talize and take steps to make it easy for 
the reader to find what he wants.” 

Grotta said it would be helpful for an 
editor to compare his costs with the ben- 
efits he gives the reader. By this he said 
he meant cost in terms of time, aggrava- 
tion, and effort as well as money. He 
then said the editor should review his 
goals—namely, to inform, to entertain, 
to guide, to teach, and to be a part of the 
community. 

“If the benefits provided outweigh the 
costs, the newspaper succeeds,”’ Grotta 
said. 

In doing research, Grotta said $500 
spent and the results used is far better 
than $50,000 spent with nothing used. 

As an instance of the latter, Grotta told 
of the editor of a troubled newspaper that 
had a research study made but had an 
editor not partial to surveys. When the 
results were in, he read only the first 
page of the report, which said that by far 
the most read segment of the newspaper 
was the Ann Landers column. 

‘*So the editor got out his E&P Syndi- 
cate Directory and ordered all the advice 
columns listed. These he poured into his 
newspaper. Six months later, when cir- 
culations was still dropping, the editor 
got around to reading the rest of his sur- 
vey report, thus finding out that the real 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Newspapers 
battle tv 
for passes 


By John Consoli 


Paul Houston of the Los Angeles 
Times and chairman of the Standing 
Committee of Correspondents is hoping 
that a nationwide lobbying campaign will 
result in daily newspapers receiving the 
same number of floor passes as tv-radio 
during this year’s National political con- 
ventions. 

At the 1976 conventions, daily news- 
papers received 50 less floor passes than 
local tv and radio stations at the Republi- 
can convention in Kansas City and 80 
less floor passes at the Democratic con- 
vention in New York. 

As a result, newspaper reporters were 
allowed only 15 minutes each on the 
convention floor, while tv and radio re- 
porters were allowed an average of 30 
minutes, Houston said. 

‘Fifteen minutes is hardly enough 
time to get onto the floor and get a 
story,’’ he said. ‘It is a tremendous han- 
dicap on us.” 

At the 1976 Republican convention, 
local tv and radio personnel were 
awarded 150 floor passes (to be used ona 
rotating cycle) while newspaper report- 
ers were given 100. At the Democratic 
convention, tv-radio personnel received 
200 floor passes compared to 120 for 
newspapers. 

In addition, network tv personnel re- 
ceived a total of 57 floor passes (15 per 
network, plus 12 passes for pool 
cameramen.) 

Houston began newspapers’ fight for 
parity last October when he set up a 
breakfast meeting between several 
newspaper reporters and members of the 
Democratic National Committee. 

David Broder of the Washington Post, 
Jack Germond, Washington Star, Jack 
Nelson, Los Angeles Times, Albert 
Hunt, Wall Street Journal, Martin No- 
lan, Boston Globe and Seth King, New 
York Times met with John White, Demo- 
cratic National Chairman, William Dix- 
on, Democratic convention manager 
and four other top DNC members in- 
volved in convention planning. 

“We told the DNC people we have 
been unfairly treated and one of our 
strongest supporters was John White.”’ 

Houston said as a follow up to the 
breakfast, he urged editors and pub- 
lishers to contact members of the execu- 
tive committee of the Democratic Con- 
vention arrangements committee and 
members of the news media arrange- 
ments subcommittee to urge them to 
award 200 floor passes to daily newspa- 
pers. 

He also encouraged the publishers to 
take the committee members out to 
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lunch and to explain the importance of 
newspapers getting more time on the 
convention floor. 

Houston said while he has been en- 
couraged by the response of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, he is less en- 
couraged by the Republican response. 
He said an effort to set up a similar 
breakfast meeting with Republican Na- 
tional Chairman Bill Brock fell through. 

More recently, Houston said, Brock 
has indicated that tv and radio deserve 
more passes because they have to send 
more people on the convention floor at 
the same time. 

‘“‘Brock feels it is a persuasive argu- 
ment that tv should get more passes be- 
cause they must send three people on the 
floor at once—a cameraman, soundman 
and a reporter,’’ Houston said. 

‘Brock also feels that a separate pool 
of 100 still photographer passes should 
be included as newspaper passes,”’ 
Houston said. ‘‘We disagree, because 
the still photographers operate separate 
from the newspaper reporters and be- 
cause many of the still photographers are 
from the wire services and wire photos 
are also used by many of the local tv 
stations.”’ 

Houston said in addition to the letter 
writing campaign, a national ‘“‘clout’’ 
committee has also been set up to apply 
pressure on the Republican National 
Committee and Brock. 

‘“‘We have put together a group of 
editors and publishers from the major 
newspapers and groups who are sending 
letters directly to Brock,’’ Houston said. 

Don Adams and Hattie Bickmore, co- 
chairpersons of the News Media sub- 
committee of the Republican arrange- 
ments committee, have shown *‘100% 
response to us and promise to do all they 
can to help us gain parity,’ Houston 
said. But Brock is still the key. Support 
by him would probably assure newspa- 
pers of gaining parity with the tv and 
radio stations, he said. 

‘‘Our problem in the past is that we 
have never fought the radio and tv indus- 
try on this,’’ Houston said. **They have 
spent thousands of dollars to lobby in 
this area and it has been effective. This is 
something new to us.” 

Houston said he expects to get an indi- 
cation on what the Republicans plan to 
do in the ‘‘next few weeks.” He said a 
final decision by the Democrats will 
probably not be made until early May 
when a final arrangements committee 
meeting will be held. 

Work space in the 50,000 sq. ft. 
Rotunda area, just off the main arena at 
Madison Square Garden in New York, 
will be allocated the same as it was in 
1976, Houston said. Daily newspapers 
will get 5,000 square feet, although the 
configuration of the space will be more 
rectangular than square. Space alloca- 
tion in the Rotunda was reconfigured at 
the request of the telephone company. 


Jean Alice Small 


Jean Alice Small 
to run Small group 


Jean Alice Small became president of 
Small Newspapers and editor and pub- 
lisher of the Kankakee (Ill.) Journal on 
March 19, succeeding her husband, Len 
H. Small, who was killed in an auto acci- 
dent on March 10. 

Mrs. Small, who was vicepresident of 
the Journal and associate editor and pub- 
lisher, said the group of six dailies and a 
weekly would remain a family-held busi- 
ness. She said her two sons and daughter 
will continue in their present positions. 

The oldest son, Len, is editor and pub- 
lisher of the Moline (Ill.) Daily Dispatch. 
Thomas is secretary of Small Newspa- 
pers and publisher of the Metro Shopper 
of Davenport, Ia. Jennifer is a Washing- 
ton, D.C. correspondent for Small 
Newspapers. 


Houston said work space for the press 
in the Statler Hilton hotel, across the 
street from Madison Square Garden, has 
been increased due to a modernization of 
the hotel since 1976. 

He said, however, there is currently a 
battle on between newspapers and 
broadcast to see who gets the majority of 
the new space. 

One other problem that has come up is 
poor tv reception in Cobo Hall, where 
most of the working press covering the 
Republican Convention in Detroit will be 
stationed. 

‘“*Tv reception in Cobo Hall is awful,”’ 
Houston said, ‘‘and as you know many 
of the reporters use the tv’s (in their 
work areas.)”” 

He said it will cost about $15,000 to 
bring in a special cable that the tv sets 
can be tied into in order to bring better 
reception and it has not yet been deter- 
mined who will pick up this cost. 
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New England ad 
execs attend 
Winter meeting 


At the Winter Meeting, members of 
the New England Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Executives Association were assured 
of the importance of newspapers to two 
major retailers and were, at the same 
time, reminded that broadcast and shop- 
pers are competing hard and with elabo- 
rate presentations and data. 

Grossman’s (regional home mainte- 
nance materials stores) marketing de- 
partment head, Ray Jarzyna, said their 
basic approach is to use newspapers (in- 
cluding use of preprints) where coverage 
is two-thirds or more of a given market 
and complete the market with radio. 

However, competition is getting 
“‘tougher’’, Jarzyna said. TMC is being 
strongly offered, but he is more in- 
terested in the zone and “‘tailored”’ 
coverage being offered. 

On ROP, the number, size and days of 
insertions are set by November in Brain- 
tree, Mass.—and only in headquarters 
there. Changes are made because of spe- 
cial events or availability of special sec- 
tions on home improvements or on 
energy. On the latter, eight weeks lead 
time is required. 

Jarzyna said: ‘‘Believe it or not, I have 
been phoned by a paper on a Friday af- 
ternoon asking for an ad for a section the 
following Monday. It won’t work. I need 
complete data and specs; including size, 
circulation, rates and deadlines” he said. 

Jarzyna also pointed out that store, 
zone, and regional managers are not au- 
thorized to run ads. But working with 
local contacts helps to ‘‘keep the compe- 
tition away—helps keep ‘central’ sold on 
newspapers.’ 

Jarzyna said that readership studies 
are welcomed—particularly ad study 
data is wanted. In this connection, he 
suggested that the N.A.B. up-date their 
data, for example, with a study of the 
effectiveness of rop versus shoppers. 

Advertising readership studies were 
also asked for in a talk by Samuel Col- 
mery, vicepresident, advertising, design 
and packaging of First National Super- 
markets of Windsor Locks, Conn. 

In FINAST’s ‘“‘hands-on’’ operating 
policy, their management team wants 
help in running better ads. Their execu- 
tives are ‘“‘looking beyond the linage to 
see the quality of the space. We want the 
ads to be as good as the editorial,’’ Col- 
mery said. Colmery believes that as it 
stands almost all food store ads ‘“‘stink.”’ 
He pointed out understandable reasons 
for the poorly designed and cluttered ads 
including the fact that there is less 
agency involvement in food store ads. 
He also mentioned that when agency is 
involved than there is ‘“‘more tv.’ He 
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suggested that newspapers, NAB, and 


_ INAE help with studies and by creating 


better ads in connection with FINAST’s 
own dedication to a unified improvement 
of all their activities across the board. 

Dick McDonald of McDonald’s Clas- 
sified Service took the group for a peek 
at the future. McDonald gave as the 
‘“*knowns’’, the technology and that is 
being applied in St. Louis by CBS, in 
Coral Gables by Knight-Ridder and in 
Salt Lake City by the ‘‘Mormons.’’ The 
unknowns are the Federal Government 
and the ‘‘market situation’’ (the de- 
mand). Result is the formulation of 
““McDonald’s Law’’: *‘The person who 
has the data/info base has the world by 
the ass.” 

Attorney Charles Moriski spoke of the 
law as it relates to the newspaper ad 
dept. He warned not to sign until ‘‘you 
have read the black and white order’’ 
and ‘‘do not hesitate to cross out items 
when signing.”’ Further, he pointed out 
that court interpretation of a term of a 
contract is guided by the ‘‘course of deal- 
ing,’ and, reminded that there is no 
substitute for fair dealing. In Connecti- 
cut (Moriski is from Hartford) specifi- 
cally, Moriski said that there is a move- 
ment by the Superior Court in the di- 
rection of more recognition of the First 
Amendment in ad cases. 

He said there is a bill before the Legis- 
lature requiring:all residence ads to state 
the ‘‘R’’ factor.’’ Moriski’s opinion is 
that this constitutes ‘prior restraint”’ 
and is, therefore illegal. Also, he said, 
from a policy viewpoint, this require- 
ment is bad—policing the ads, e.g. There 
is a bill being considered requiring the 
listing of cruising range of automobile 
ads. Also the speaker’s firm is currently 
fighting the tax authority in Superior 
Court on a tax on supplements. Two 
positives ‘‘reported’’ by Attny Moriski 
were defeat of a bill requiring an affidavit 
of political candidates, and, thus far, a 
hearing on a bill for a sales tax on adver- 
tising has been forestalled. 

The president and founder of Alpha 
Logics, Inc. told the group that admen 
are “‘on a guilt trip,”’ inflicted by pub- 
lishers editors. Ad men suffer from the 
syndrome that ‘“‘news is more important 
than making a profit.’”’ This is a “‘lot of 
bazonga,”’ Mola said. ‘‘Do not believe in 
‘Murphy’s Law’ or ‘The Peter Princi- 
ple’,”’ he said. ‘‘Be more than a ‘twenty 
percenter’ by listening. Listen to others 
and listen to yourself, as well,’’ Mola 
suggested. 


Hofmann named 


Philip A. Hofmann, a former managing 
editor for the Syracuse (N.Y.) Post- 
Standard, the city’s morning newspaper, 
was named managing editor for the Syra- 
cuse (N.Y.) Herald-Journal. Hofmann 
goes to the newly created position from 
his present post of day editor of the af- 
ternoon daily. 


Ad calculator 


Branham salesmen 
armed with computers 


Branham/Newspaper Sales has pur- 
chased a micro media computer to pro- 
vide ad buyers with instant access to 
combinations of media programs. 

The battery operated calculator and 
printer are portable, weighing 35 ounces, 
and is carried to the prospect’s office by 
ad salesmen. 

A magazine and other software pack- 
ages are planned to be available before 
the end of the year, Branham said. Pres- 
ently, the system analyzes newspaper- 
broadcast media mix. 


RCA disc player 
to Leo Burnett 


The RCA consumer electronics divi- 
sion has selected Leo Burnett U.S.A. to 
handle national advertising for RCA’s 
forthcoming **SelectaVision’’ VideoDisc 
player to be introduced during the first 
quarter of 1981. 

The Chicago-based advertising agency 
is presently responsible for national ad- 
vertising of RCA’s television and video 
cassette recorder products. 

Jack K. Sauter, RCA vicepresident 
and general manager of the division, 
noted that RCA expects to introduce its 
“*SelectaVision’’? VideoDisc system 
‘“‘with the most comprehensive advertis- 
ing, promotion and publicity campaign 
ever put behind an RCA consumer prod- 
UG is 


Has. to stay put 


The board of directors of Gannett Co., 
Inc., meeting in Cocoa, Fla. approved 
(March 25) a recommendation by chair- 
man and president Allen H. Neuharth 
that the company’s headquarters remain 
in Rochester, N.Y. 
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Project dies 


3 dailies withdraw support 


of price comparison project 


Purdue University researchers have 
stopped publishing comparative retail 
grocery store prices in four medium 
sized U.S. cities, but a research project 
analyzing the impact of the price reports 
continues. 

The reports were one part of a study to 
find out how publication of the price of a 
100-item basket and individual prices of 
selected items in competing grocery 
stores would affect the prices and con- 
sumer buying patterns. The project 
sparked criticism from grocers and a na- 
tional grocers association. 

In one city where the reports were 
published, Springfield, Mo., grocers 
charged that the price reports had started 
a ‘‘food price war’’ among major retail- 
ers. 

The researcher in charge of the proj- 
ect, Prof. Joseph N. Uhl of Purdue’s De- 
partment of Agricultural Economics, 
said that early termination of the reports, 
initally carried weekly by daily newspa- 
pers in South Bend, Ind.; Erie, Pa.; Des 
Moines, Ia.; and Springfield, would not 
damage the validity of the project. 

‘*We would have preferred to publish 
the results for 18 weeks as initially 
planned,”’ Uhl said. ‘‘We do feel that we 
published the reports long enough to 
provide an accurate indication of the ef- 
fects of retail price reporting on price 
levels and consumer behavior.” 

According to the researcher, if suffi- 
cient information had not been collected 
during the time the reports were pub- 
lished, he would have continued the re- 
porting, even after three of the four 
newspapers involved withdrew their 
support, and grocers in two of the cities 
required price reporters to purchase 
items they wanted to survey. The project 
design called for publication of the re- 
sults from late November through the 
end of March. 

Purchasing the items would have 
added $8,000 to $10,000 to the cost of the 
project, Uhl said. Finding an alternate 
method to make the information avail- 
able after the newspapers withdrew their 
support also would have added to the 
cost and would have complicated the 
analysis of the data, he added. 

The project was funded by Purdue and 
by the Agricultural Marketing Service of 
USDA. It was designed in response to a 
concern about the quality of price infor- 
mation available to food consumers, ac- 
cording to Uhl. Grocers who opposed 
the project argued that consumers al- 
ready have sufficient price information, 
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that quality and store service differences 
make price comparisons difficult and 
misleading for consumers, and that the 
price reporters were not accurate in their 
surveys. They also said the public money 
should not be spent for comparing prices 
at competing stores. 

Although the Agricultural Marketing 
Service does publish price information 
concerning food, it usually involves food 
products at the wholesale level, and does 
not report prices charged by individual 
firms. 

The three cities where newspapers 
stopped publishing the price reports 
were Springfield, South Bend and Erie. 

The Springfield newspaper’s last pub- 
lication was January 3. Several grocers 
there withdrew newspaper advertising 
and price reporters were not permitted 
into the stores to survey prices. Accord- 
ing to Uhl, the newspaper withstood the 
pressure for several weeks before drop- 
ping the price reports. It has since begun 
carrying its own retail food price report, 
he added. 

South Bend newspaper officials de- 
cided not to carry the report after 
January 31. The newspaper conducted 
its own survey and said it found “‘errors”’ 
in the project report, he added. 

South Bend newspaper officials de- 
cided not to carry the report after 
January 31. The newspaper conducted 
its own survey and said it found “‘errors”’ 
in the project report. 

Uhl, however, said he would stand by 
the accuracy of the professional price re- 
porting firm employed for the survey. He 
said there could easily be discrepancies 
between surveys if similar ground rules 
were not followed and if the surveys 
were not conducted at the same time. 

‘‘Often a single item on the shelf may 
carry several prices,’’ Uhl said. ‘“‘In 
order to be consistent, our surveyors re- 
ported the lowest price they could find.” 

Price reporters were given a precise 
description or specification for each item 
included in the market basket, Uhl 
noted. If other surveyors reported prices 
on items which did not match the specifi- 
cations, differences would occur, he 
said. 

In addition, grocery store prices can 
change from hour to hour and from week 
to week, according to the researcher, 
providing another possible source of dif- 
ferences between surveys conducted at 
different times. 

In Erie, newspaper officials said they 
had stopped publishing the report after 


February 7 because the public did not 
express much interest in it. 

The Des Moines newspaper expressed 
satisfaction with the survey and con- 
tinued to publish it through February 14 
when it was terminated by Uhl. 

According to Uhl, the cities where 
price reporters were required to pur- 
chase items surveyed were Erie and 
Springfield. 

“‘T believe we have a right to survey 
prices without purchasing the items,”’ he 
said. ‘‘But we did not contest this while 
the research was in progress.”” 

When the project was begun, Uhl said 
that it was designed in response to a con- 
cern about the quality of price informa- 
tion available to food consumers. Better 
price information could make customers 
more satisfied with their current shop- 
ping patterns or could reduce the time 
spent by consumers in seeking price in- 
formation, he said. It could also influ- 
ence price competition in local grocery 
stores. 

According to the Purdue researcher, 
price reporting is a legitimate public 
function. Traditional weekly grocery ad- 
vertisements do not provide a true indi- 
cation of competing food store price 
levels, he said. 

“‘Have you ever seen a grocery store 
advertise its highest price?’ Uhl asked. 


40 IFRA members 
tour modern plants 


About 40 European newspaper execu- 
tives under an ““INFRATOUR 1980”’ 
program are visiting modern newspaper 
plants in North America. 

The‘fifth IFRA (International Newspaper 
and Color Association-FIEJ Research As- 
sociation) program started March 19 and 
will end March 29 with tour emphasis on: 
architecture and interiors (production flow); 
editorial department (including archive and 
remote offices); ad taking, processing and 
administration (customer service and bill- 
ing); modern rotary press techniques 
(with full color capability); distribution 
and mailroom; and social facilities. 

The tour began with a visit to the Wall 
Street Journal plant in Orlando, Fla., and 
will include the Tampa (Fla.) Tribune, 
Clearwater (Fla.) Times, Washington 
(D.C.) Post, Newsday plant at Melville, 
L.I., Boston Globe, Hamilton (Ontario) 
Spectator, and the Ottawa (Ontario) Citizen 
installations. 


Ad column 


Dunkirk (N.Y .) Evening Observer pub- 
lishes an advertising news column. The 
column carries a credit line, *‘Presented 
by the Evening Observer Adv. Dept.” 
Ad director Karl T. Davis said the spot 
has received positive reactions from ad- 
vertisers. The column only publishes 
items about people and companies that 
advertise in the paper. 
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Circulation 


Publishers eye alternate 


delivery at Landon seminar 


By Celeste Huenergard 


Proponents of the idea are fond of set- 
ting the scene: a porch in middle 
America and a young carrier lugging a 
newspaper, two magazines, a teaser 
from Procter & Gamble and ten percent 
of the industry’s annual revenue: Pre- 
prints. 

More than 75 newspaper executives 
gathered three weeks ago in Chicago to 
examine whether or not that carrier 
should be their’s. 

The two-day seminar sponsored by 
Landon Associates was the first on a cir- 
cuit which also included New York and 
Los Angeles. 

Richard Hare, a management and 
marketing consultant for Landon, 
opened the conference with a financial 
analysis of where newspapers are 
headed. 

Predicting that television will usurp 
their position as the No. | advertising 
medium by 1990, he reminded his listen- 
ers that during the 1970's the only growth 
area in daily linage was classified. 

‘*Thanks to technology, it’s true fewer 
people met higher productivity (on 
newspapers), he added, “‘but some of 
us have already used up the gas in that 
tank. What are we going to do in the 
1980's?” 

Alternate delivery might be one of the 
solutions, Hare said, but since newspa- 
pers in the past have been so reluctant to 
invest money in their circulation depart- 
ments I wonder if they’re willing to do it 
now. 

The two magazine circulators who fol- 
lowed Hare to the podium seemed anxi- 
ous that newspapers indeed do it now. 

“Rates will be up 33'3% by this time 
next year in all postal categories,’’ one 
executive lamented. ‘‘And there will be a 
40% catch-up increase for controlled 
rates.”’ 

The latter hike is particularly distress- 
ful to magazines who just last year were 
permitted to use the controlled rate in- 
stead of the more expensive second class 
category—a category whose price tag 
has risen 413% since 1970. 

But as the slick publications seek ways 
of avoiding a mailbox, the National As- 
sociation of Selective Distributors 
(NASD) is fighting its own battle with the 
Postal Service over whether or not pri- 
vate distribution of a magazine and an 
insert firm other than a newspaper con- 
stitutes a letter. If it does, postage would 
be required and the inherent cost advan- 
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tages of a private system would disap- 
pear. 

‘‘The Postal Service is worried about 
diversion of second class mail revenue,” 
Francis X. Lilly, counsel for NASD, re- 
ported. 

Lilly also accused the Postal Service 
of discriminating against magazines by 
not granting them the same status news- 
papers have to deliver inserts. 

oe . if these things (inserts) aren’t 
letters when they go into newspapers, 
they’re not letters when they go into 
magazines,’’ he declared, adding that he 
plans to argue this point with postal offi- 
cials. 

Meanwhile, NASD president John R. 
Sweeney Jr. presented his case for selec- 
tive distribution. 

‘‘Alternate delivery may have begun 
as a ploy to control the post office but we 
found out quickly that it works,”’ he said. 
In 1977 the association had nine mem- 
bers delivering to 5.8 million households. 
Today it boasts 109 members and 59.3 
million homes. 

““You once considered us a threat,’’ he 
told the newspapers executives, ‘“‘and we 
considered you a threat to us. But there 
is a place for you in selective distribu- 
tion.’’ (Roughly a dozen newspapers 
now belong to NASD). 

Sweeney then outlined what he called 
the five cardinal principles of selective 
distribution: density—the proper mix of 
penetration and distribution for profit; 


quality control over carriers; competitive 
pricing which enables the magazine pub- 
lisher to deliver for less than he would 
through the post office; assurance to ad- 
vertisers that they are reaching the mar- 
ket they want to; and responsiveness to 
both the magazine publisher and the ad- 
vertiser. 

Sweeney warned his listeners that with 
selective distribution bigger is not neces- 
sarily better. 

‘*A small newspaper. . . can handle 
5,000 magazines relatively easily and 
with both good quality and excellent re- 
sponsiveness,’’ he said. *‘However, 
when an operation begins to expand, you 
reach a crossover point where. . . your 
quality begins to deteriorate.”’ 

Sweeney said an ideal distribution 
model for a paper using a separate carrier 
force is one that circulates five weeklies 
and seven monthlies. 

“The weeklies become the base of 
your delivery in that they are almost 
constantly being delivered. The month- 
lies chould be capable of overlaying the 
weeklies to increase your density and 
thereby your revenues.” 

Sweeney struck a nerve with some of 
his audience when he ticked off the re- 
sults of a survey indicating that newspa- 
papers should set up separate forces 
manned by adults if they want to deliver 
outside products. 

Only two of the survey participants 
currently use existent carrier forces for 
both daily and magazine delivery: the 
Louisville Courier-Journal and the 
Racine (Wisc.) Journal-Times. 

The rest of the 37 respondents em- 
phasized the need for a separate force, 
citing a number of reasons: a separate 
force is not limited by size and can ex- 
pand easily; it does not have newspaper 
deadlines to contend with; some 
magazines’ penetration and density often 

(Continued on page 35) 


PROS AND CONS of alternate delivery provokes interest of the 115 
attendees at the Landon Seminar in Chicago. Left to right: Moderator, 
Richard Hare of Hare Associates Inc., Robert L. Leyburn, executive 
vicepresident of Landon, John Sweeney Jr., president, National As- 

sociation of Selective Distributors on the dais. 
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first 6 Goss Urbanite units so much 
they now have 72. 


El Heraldo de Mexico started in 1965 
with a 6-unit Goss Urbanite press. 
Today, 14 years later, their 72-unit 
installation (which includes 5 
three-color units and 8 folders) is the 
largest in Mexico City. And the 
largest Urbanite installation in the 
world with almost 2% of the world’s 
4,000 installed Urbanite units. 

The reason for this unswerving 
Urbanite loyalty is easy to explain, 
according to the newspaper’s 
subdirector, Oscar Alarcon V. “Our 
prepurchase research,” he said, 
“showed that this single-width, 
semicylindrical press was unmatched 
in speed and printing quality, and that 


it was superior in equipment versa- 
tility, price and quality. Over the 
years, we found all these advantages 
to be forthcoming. The most 
important Urbanite features, to us, 
are its ease of operation, its high 
40,000 pph average speed, and its 
color flexibility. 

“In our highly competitive 
market,” continued Alarcon, “color 
is of particular importance. Even with 
the large amount we’re using, though, 
we ve been able to keep our 
pressroom waste down to 2%. 

“All in all, if we were confronted 
with the same decision today, we’d 
again choose the Urbanite. We’re 


counting on it to help double our 

circulation in the years to come.” 
For more information, contact 

Goss Newspaper Printing Products, 

Graphic Systems Division, 

Rockwell International, 3100 S. 

Central Ave., Chicago, IL 60650. 

Phone: 312/656-8600. 

The Goss systems solution 

to printing production. 
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... where science gets downto business 


Rockwell 
International 


260,000-circ. daily 


Ad revenues produce 
78.8% of total income 


By Scott D. Timmerman 


Our 260,000 morning, evening and 
Sunday newspaper underwent a 
thorough study of long range planning 
last year. This included an examination 
of advertising rate vs. volume and their 
respective effect on profitability, taking 
into consideration the ever-increasing 
price of newsprint and the almost uncon- 


(Scott D. Timmerman, who prepared this 
annual revenue and cost analysis for Editor & 
Publisher, is president of newspaper Analysis 
Services, Cincinnati, Ohio.) 


trollable increases in distribution costs. 

As a result, early in 1979 rates were 
revised dramatically in an attempt to 
achieve a product mix which would yield 
the optimum utilization of facilities. 
Newsprint conservation was achieved by 
carefully worked out news/advertising 
ratios, and by a rate structure which dis- 
couraged extreme volume fluctuations. 
Management is very pleased with the re- 
sults. 

While a few corrections were neces- 
sary in mid-year, the original plan was 
implemented with a minimum of com- 
plaints from advertisers because of pro- 


Four Year Summary of Operations 


1979 1978 1977 1976 
Advertising Income 
Retail $ 17,654,773 13,929,025 14,934,047 14,468,242 
National 2,000,866 1,630,296 1,944,137 2,041,846 
Classified 8,479,352 7,435,217 7,335,635 6,637,902 
Circulars/Inserts 1,502,233 1,683,930 851,438 692,234 
Total $ 29,637,224 24,678,468 25,065,257 23,840,224 
% 78.8 76.7 VES 76.6 
Circulation Income 
City See ele 5,121,831 5,024,641 5,022,518 
Country 2,249,728 2,201,197 2,217,728 2,234,168 
Total $ 7,787,040 7,323,028 7,242,369 7,256,686 
% 20.7 22.8 22.4 23.3 
Other Income $ 174,927 151,545 103,053 33,917 
% 0.5 0.5 0.3 0.1 
Total Income $ 37,599,191 32,153,041 32,410,679 31,130,827 
Expenses 
Editorial $ 3,270,812 2,893,970 2,835,161 2,773,465 
% : 8.7 9.0 8.7 8.9 
Advertising 2,015,801 1,656,058 1,525,527 1,584,137 
% Dy 52 4.7 5.1 
Mechanical 3,538,980 3,128,337 3,432,305 4,423,796 
Yo 9.4 9.7 10.6 14.2 
Newsprint & Ink 10,548,758 9,296,335 9,486,559 9,391,241 
% 28.0 28.9 29.3 30.2 
Total Direct $ 19,374,351 16,974,700 17,279,552 18,172,639 
Se 51.5 52.8 Yee) 58.4 
Building $ 887,797 709,167 728,151 740,279 
a0 ee are 2.2 23 2.4 
Circulation & Distribution 4,120,536 3,306,825 2,855,941 2,560,300 
% 10.9 10.3 8.8 8.2 
Administrative 3,635,403 3,247,702 3,219,113 3,165,871 
% 9.7 10.1 9.9 10.2 
Total Indirect $ 8,643,736 7,263,694 6,803,205 6,466,450 
% 23.0 22.6 21.0 20.8 
Deductions 
Supplements $ 102,936 81,160 63,870 57,610 
Bad Debts 126,561 106,922 85,396 73,396 
Depreciation 663,892 626,824 624,471 573,339 
Misc. Adjustments 417,568 446,475 213,723 257,260 
Total Deductions $ 1,310,957 1,261,381 981,460 961,605 
% 3.5 3.9 3.1 3.0 
Total Expense $ 29,329,044 25,499,775 25,070,217 25,600,694 
% 78.0 79.3 77.4 82.2 
Profit Before Taxes $ 8,270,147 6,653,266 7,340,462 5,530,133 
% 22.0 20.7 22.6 17.8 
Average Net Paid Circ. 262,725 260,402 260,311 254,665 
18 


motional material which helped the ad- 
vertiser to use space with maximum im- 
pact on the reader. Late in the year an 
adjustment was made in starting times, 
reducing the manning requirements in 
the press and mail rooms. 

1979 figures compared with those of 
1978 show revenue up but volume down, 
a more consistent newshole, newsprint 
consumption down, and unexpectedly 
increased circulation. The volume of in- 
serts has been reduced, but what remains 
contributes to profits. 

Complete papers are being distributed 
by the mail room where previously some 
inserting was being jobbed out to the car- 
riers. It’s a smoother operation with less 
fluctuation in size of papers and con- 
sequently fewer overtime hours in most 
departments. The profit percentage has 
continued to be healthy and is signifi- 
cantly higher in dollars. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Daily promotes 


physical fitness 


The Mount Vernon (Oh.) News has 
jumped on the health bandwagon in 
much the same way insurance com- 
panies, doctors and others have to stress 
the importance of exercise to health. 

The afternoon newspaper has initiated 
two programs to promote better health 
among employees. 

Robert W. White, general manager, 
said one program involves physical fit- 
ness, the other smoking. 

To encourage physical fitness, the 
newspaper will reimburse an employee 
up to $200 for individual (or husband- 
wife) membership in athletic facilities. 

To be eligible, an employee must have 
worked three full calendar years, White 
said. 

To promote better employee health 
and have ‘‘clean’’ air at the office, the 
newspaper instituted an honor system 
for a ‘“‘stop smoking campaign.”’ 

Any employee who informs his de- 
partment head in writing he has quit 
smoking can earn monetary awards, 
White said. 

At the end of three months, if the 
employee can swear he has not smoked 
during that period, he will receive a 
check for $50. 

At the end of another three months, 
the employee will receive a check for $75 
if he has not smoked during that time. 

Abstaining from smoking for a full 
year will result in another check for $100. 

‘Should an employee resume smoking 
after three months of abstinence and 
then decide to stop smoking again, he 
must abstain from smoking for a six- 
month period before receiving a check 
for $75,’’ White said. ‘‘He must then not 
smoke for an additional six months to 
achieve the 12-month mark and the re- 
ward of a $100 check.” 
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A collection of books about the newspaper business, journalism, editing, 
writing and related subjects available by mail through Editor & Publisher. 


230—WHO OWNS THE MEDIA? Concentration of 
Ownership in the Mass Communications Indus- 
iy edited by Benjamin M. Compaine. An analysis 
of each major industry segment presenting a wealth of 
empirical statistical data and research findings to help 
readers sort out perceptions from reality and give 
perspective to the term ‘media monopoly.’ 370 pages, 
indexed, illustrated. $24.95 


231—EDITING IN THE ELECTRONIC ERA by 
Martin L. Gibson. Good editing is good editing 
whether it is done with a video display terminal or a 
blue pencil. Quality copy desk work is an illusive 
technique. With frequent use of question and answer 
format, this book is a guide to copy editing, layout and 
photographic treatment adapted to electronic 
techniques. 279 pages. Indexed. $14.50 


232—THE SYNONYM FINDER, by J./. Rodale. An 
updated and expanded edition containing over 
1,000,000 words and thousands of new listings for 
words and expressions that have entered the language 
in recent decades. An alphabetically arranged tool for 
all writers. 1361 pages. $17.95 


233—GRAMMAR FOR JOURNALISTS, (Third 
Edition) by E.L. Callihan. A reference book for jour- 
nalists as well as a text-reference for students. With 
current examples from media and with wire service 
style emphasized the book covers grammar, composi- 
tion, spelling, punctuation and word usage. A guide to 
grammatical usage and developing an original style. 
Indexed. 317 pages. Paperback. $ 


234—PRESS, POLITICS AND POWER, Egypt's 
Heikal and Al-Ahram, by Munir K. Nasser. The 
story of Mohammed Hassanein Heikal, former editor of 
the influential A/-Ahram (Cairo), in the context of 
Middle Eastern press and politics, as told in taped 
interviews with a U.S. professor. The development of 
Egypt's politics and press by the man closest to Presi- 
dent Nasser who then became close adviser to Presi- 
dent Sadat and then critic of Sadat. 175 pages. In- 
dexed. $15.50 


235—COMPUTER PROGRAMING FOR THE 
COMPLETE IDIOT, by Donald McCunn. Describes 
basic operating and programing instructions in non- 
technical style to answer questions: “Will the computer 
perform the tasks I need it to do, and can I program it.’’ 
Describes how to create original programs. Turns you 
and the computer on for time saving. 126 pages. In- 
dexed. Paperback. $5.95 


236—SYSTEMATIC APPROACH TO ADVERTIS- 
ING CREATIVITY, by Stephen Baker. Hundreds of 
well-illustrated case histories of print and television 
campaigns demonstrating creativity in action. Selecting 
the message and the right media, positioning the prod- 
uct and selecting the right illustrations. Innumerable 
short cuts toward becoming a professional. 280 pages. 
Indexed. $21.95 


237—MASS MEDIA, EDUCATION AND A BET- 
TER SOCIETY, by Jay W. Stein. Classroom and 
media are suspicious of each other when not openly 
antagonistic and the author contends it is imperative for 
the two forces to combine and cooperate to produce an 
intelligence citizenry. 164 pages. Indexed. $14.95 


238—-MASS MEDIA LAW AND REGULATION, by 
William E. Francois. (Second edition) As the media 
scene has become more complex so has the scope of the 
law in this field. Presented are analyses of cases involv- 
ing press freedom, pornography, reporter privilege, 
fairness doctrine, libel, licensing, etc. Written for the 
journalism student but of importance to all journalists. 
616 pages. Indexed. $22.50 


239—SEKS SAYS—'‘what M. Seklemiam says 
about retail advertising and selling.’’ His ad clinic 
which appeared weekly in Retail Ad Week revealed his 
no-nonsense, practical, retailing philosophy. Including 
the choicest of those articles with new ideas added. 
Aimed at everyone interested in retail ads from the 
president to the proof reader. 247 pages. Illus- 
trated. $13.95 


240—HOW TO MAKE YOUR ADVERTISING 
TWICE AS EFFECTIVE AT HALF THE COST, by H. 
Gordon Lewis. An advertising survival kit as a practi- 
cal guide for owners, managers and advertising men or 
anyone trying to get good results from an advertising 
budget. A handbook on negotiating with media as well 
as suppliers, planning and writing effective copy discus- 
sing every step along the way. 207 pages. In- 
dexed. $16.95 


241—HOW TO WRITE BOOKS THAT SELL, by L. 
Perry Wilbur. A guide to cashing in on the booming 
book business. A discussion of ideas for fiction and 
non-fiction, tips on agents and editors, outlines pro and 
con, and markets for book ideas. 211 pages. Indexed. 
Paperback. $4.95 


242—PRECISION JOURNALISM, A Reporter's In- 
troduction to Social Science Methods, by Philip 
Meyer. (Second Edition) A former Nieman Fellow up- 
dates his work on how to use and profit from the qual- 
itative methods of the social scientists, the use of statis- 
tics for interpreting data, how to analyze and conduct 
polls and surveys, etc. 430 pages. Indexed. $22.50 


245—NEW STRATEGIES FOR PUBLIC AFFAIRS 
REPORTING, /nvestigation, Interpretation, and 
Research, by George S. Hage, Everette E. Denis, 
Arnold H. Ismach and Stephen Hartgen. A detailed 
approach to reporting news in the public sector with 
emphasis on the reader's interest and needs. Recom- 
mendations on covering the legal process, government 
agencies and services, politics, elections, and the legis- 
lative process, as well as specialized coverage and 
strategies for tomorrow. 324 pages. Indexed. $11.95 


246—1NVESTIGATIVE REPORTING AND EDIT- 
ING, by Paul N. Williams. Tips and advice from over 
100 top investigative reporters and editors with case 
studies. How to gather and sort ideas and facts, and 
advice to editors on choosing staff with investigative 
potential, understanding questions of libel and ethics. 
294 pages. Indexed. $12.95 


247—QUESTIONING MEDIA ETHICS, edited by 
Bernard Rubin. The second research report from the 
April, 1976, meeting of 22 nationally prominent media 
practitioners and critics at Boston University at the 
invitation of the Institute for Democratic Communica- 
tions. Twelve authors deal with major issues in their 
fields of communication. 308 pages. $19.96 


248—ARTISTS’ & ILLUSTRATORS’ ENCYCLO- 
PEDIA, by John Quick. (2nd Edition) A compen- 
dium of every key technique and tool that produces a 
visual end product. Describes every conceivable artist’s 
material with 800 new entries covering recent de- 
velopments in photography, typography, painting and 
other graphic approaches. 328 pages. Indexed. $18.95 


249—AMERICAN USAGE AND STYLE: The Con- 
sensus, by Roy H. Copperud. Revising, up-dating 
and consolidating two previous books, this famous 
journalism professor and E&P columnist offers a con- 
sensus of style and usage by comparing the judgments 
of leading authorities, as well as the definitions in 
seven current dictionaries. 444 pages. $14.95 


250—CHICAGO TRIBUNE: The rise of a great 
American newspaper, by Lloyd Wendt. 130 years 
of the Tribune chronicled with more than 100 photo- 
graphs. A fascinating chronicle of the newspaper 
and the men and women who made it and are to- 
day responsible for its operation. 864 pages. In- 
dexed. $17.50 
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(Continued from page 18) 
Editorial Department Expenses 


Editorial 
Salaries 
Features 
Wire Services 
Telephone 
Travel & Auto 
Other 


Total 
% 


Art & Photo 
Salaries 
Other 
Total 
% 
Total Editorial 
So 
Cols. of Reading Matter 
Cost per Column 
*Man Hours 
Man Hours per Page 
Premium Hours 
Average Monthly Salary 
Editorial 
Art & Photo 
*Library Hours Excluded 


Advertising Departments Expenses 


Retail Advertising 
Salaries 
Other 
Total 
% 
Columns-Retail 
Income per Column 
Sales Cost per Column 
Man Hours 
Man Hours per Page 
Average Monthly Salary 


National Advertising 
Salaries 
Other 
Total 
% 
Columns-National 
Income per Column 
Sales Cost per Column 
Man Hours 
Man Hours per Page 
Average Monthly Salary 


Classified Advertising 
Salaries 
Other 


Total 
% 

Columns-Classified 
Income per Column 
Sales Cost per Column 
Man Hours 
Man Hours per Page 
Average Monthly Salary 


Dispatch & Make-up 
Salaries 
Other 


Total 
% 
Average Monthly Salary 


Administrative & Promotion 
Salaries 
Other 


Total 
% 

Total Advertising 
% 
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1979 1978 
$ 2,354,278 2,026,410 
188,191 178,273 
187,527 192,883 
78,993 78,908 
75,991 85,088 
135,641 130,543 
$ 3,020,621 2,692,105 
8.0 8.4 
$ 199,610 174,096 
50,581 27,769 
$ 250,191 201,865 
0.7 0.6 
$ 3,270,812 2,893,970 
8.7 
87,289 86,038 
37.47 33.64 
266,902 266,396 
27.5 27.9 
628 1,138 
$ 1,531.17 1,329.26 
$ 1,512.20 1,318.91 
1979 1978 
$ 505,054 381,373 
94,044 86,014 
$ 599,098 467,387 
1.6 1.5 
104,516 114,126 
$ 168.92 122.05 
$ 5.73 4.10 
49,991 50,437 
4.3 4.0 
$ 1,645.13 1,310.56 
$ 86,334 73,082 
158,172 86,341 
$ 244,506 159,423 
0.7 0.5 
10,068 10,140 
$ 198.74 160.78 
$ 24.29 15.72 
9,790 9,775 
8.8 8.7 
$ 1,438.90 1,218.03 
So tareey 470,804 
99,616 86,395 
$ 672,763 557,199 
1.8 47, 
61,485 67,320 
$ 137.91 110.45 
$ 10.94 8.28 
87,448 84,426 
14.2 12.5 
$ 1,083.40 912.41 
$ 228,227 198,489 
29,091 29,918 
$ 257,318 228,407 
0.7 0.7 
$ 871.10 763.42 
$ = 109,138 100,880 
132,978 142,762 
$ 242,116 243,642 
0.6 0.8 
$ 2,015,801 1,656,058 
5.4 5.2 


Mechanical Departments Expenses 


1978 
Composing Room 
Wages : $ 1,579,263 1,518,662 
Other 230,345 198,287 
Total $ 1,809,608 1,716,949 
% 4.8 5.4 
Published Pages 29,692 30,445 
Cost per Page $ 60.95 56.40 
Man Hours 154,505 172,037 
Man Hours per Page 5.2 3 
Premium Hours 936 2,060 
Average Monthly Wage $ 1,629.79 1,424.64 
Photo Engraving Room 
Plates Purchased $ 546,923 430,818 
% D es) ies) 
Press Room 
Wages $ 921,615 767,573 
Other abi z 78,982 
Total SHEOSShS2 846,555 
% Oe: 2.6 
Man Hours 94,643 96,136 
Man Hours per 1,000 Circ. 1.0 1.0 
Premium Hours 2,047 1,433 
Average Monthly Wage $ 1,602.81 1,296.58 
Production Control $ 149,317 134,015 
% 0.4 0.4 
Total Mechanical $ 3,538,980 3,128,337 
%o 9.4 9.7 
Newsprint & Ink Expense 
Building Maintenance & Security Expense 
1979 1978 
Newsprint & Ink 
Newsprint $ 10,236,296 8,994,151 
Storage & Handling 126,783 137,680 
Ink 185,679 164,504 
Total $ 10,548,758 9,296,335 
% 28.0 28.9 
Tons of Newsprint 28,269 28,752 
Cost per Ton $ 362.10 312.82 
Pounds of Black Ink 928,117 950,745 
Cost per 100 Ibs. $ 16.19 13.16 
Pounds of Color Ink 40,921 47,533 
Cost per 100 Ibs. $ 86.55 82.86 
Building Maintenance & Security 
Wages $ 363,085 328,635 
Utilities 369,410 254,405 
Other 155,302 126,127 
Total $ 887,797 709,167 
% a 24 2.2 
Administrative Departments Expenses 
1979 1978 
Business Office 
Salaries $ 641,215 540,319 
Other 275,225 213,108 
Total $ 916,440 753,427 
% 2.4 2:3 
Average Monthly Salary $ 1,269.73 1,089.35 
Executive office $9 475/200 442,200 
% wee) 1.4 
General Unallocated 
Professional Services $ 307,948 265,350 
Taxes 852,847 846,239 
Insurance 272,822 266,352 
Other 810,146 674,134 
Total $ 2,243,763 2,052,075 
% 6.0 6.4 
Total Administrative $ 3,635,403 3,247,702 
% 9.7 10.1 


(Continued on page 21) 
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N.Y. Times 
plans shift 
to offset 


Full conversion to offset printing of 71 
press units at the New York Times's 43rd 
Street plant has been authorized by the 
board of directors of the New York 
Times Company. 

The two-phase project will be based on 
a press-design breakthrough developed 
by a new Dallas-based group of printing 
specialists, Publishers Equipment Cor- 
poration, with the assistance of Joseph 
A. Riggs Jr., the Times’s vicepresident 
for operations. The conversion 
technique has been successfully tested 
on one press unit during recent months at 
the Times. 

““Conversion of existing presses, 
which now use Letterflex printing plates, 
to the better quality of offset will cost 
about a quarter of the price of new offset 
presses,’ said John D. Pomfret, senior 
vicepresident and the newspaper’s gen- 
eral manager. 

Phase I of the project will include con- 
version of a complete seven-unit press at 
43rd Street, installation of plate-making 
and waste-disposal systems and installa- 
tion of a new six-unit offset press in the 
newspaper’s satellite printing plant in 
Carlstadt, N.J. The new Carlstadt press 
will be a Goss Metroliner produced by 
the Goss Division of Rockwell Interna- 
tional. 

Phase II, the conversion of the remain- 
ing 43rd Street equipment by 1983, will 
be undertaken when the testing is suc- 
cessful in Phase I. 

About a third of the daily New York 
Times and most of its Sunday sections 
are printed on the offset presses at 
Carlstadt at present. Full conversion. of 
43rd Street is expected to provide sub- 
stantial annual savings in reduced plate 
and associated costs, as well as higher 
quality. 

The offset process utilized rubber 
“‘blankets’’ to transfer images onto both 


sides of the the newsprint as it travels 
through the printing press unit. The con- 
version uses space which became avail- 
able as narrower newsprint widths were 
introduced for paper conservation. The 
space allows the installation of auxiliary 
frames, new drive gears and offset cylin- 
ders within the existing unit frames. 


Weekly folds 


The Camden (Me.) Tribune, a 
cooperative weekly, which was started 
January 31, has ceased publication after 
three issues. The paper was staffed 
mostly by former employes of the Cam- 
den Herald, owned by Whitney Com- 
munications Corp., New York, and Wal- 
ter Cronkite, CBS Evening News manag- 
ing editor. 


IHT plans to add 
printing facility 


The Jnternational Herald Tribune said 
it is studying the possibility of adding a 
printing facility in Hong Kong to speed 
delivery of the newspaper in Asian cities. 
The International Herald Tribune is now 
printed simultaneously in Paris, London 
and Zurich. Under the new plan, the 
paper would replace present airline de- 
livery with instantaneous ‘‘electronic de- 
livery,’ beaming a facsimile image of 
each page of the IHT via satellite from 
our headquarters in Paris to a printing 
plant in Hong Kong. This process is simi- 
lar to that which now links the Paris of- 
fices to our London and Zurich printing 
sites. 


FOUNDERS—At a recent luncheon in recognition of Million Market 
Newspapers’ 20th anniversary, the founders of the cooperative ad 
sales representative firm were in attendance. They were (I to r) Robert 
L. Taylor, chairman, Philadelphia Bulletin; Fred Rowden (retired), 
former vicepresident operations, St. Louis Post-Dispatch; Irwin Maier, 
former chairman, Milwaukee Journal Co.; W. Davis Taylor, board 
chairman, Boston Globe; and Warner Moore, newspaper consultant 

and former MMN president. 


Circulation Departments Expenses 


1979 1978 
Mailroom 1979 1978 
Wages-Regular $ 711,423 527,001 
Wages-Extras 101,852 123,814 
Other 84,478 60,472 
Total $ 897,753 711,287 Man Hours 103,412 100,525 
% ATE 22 Man Hours per 1,000 Circ. 1.1 el 
Man Hours 99,053 98,330 Average Monthly Salary $ 1,152.92 1,025.88 
Man Hours per 1,000 Circ. 1.0 1.0 Deliver! 
Premium Hours 1,069 1,272 ; 
: Transportation $ 2,064,557 1,548,390 
eietad= Mant Bay gesage $ TecaGs pieces Second Class Postage 123,344 129,436 
Circulation Total $ 2,187,901 1,677,826 
Salaries $ 730,953 628,867 % 5.8 5.2 
Promotion 116,420 104,543 Delivery Cost per 1,000 Circ. $ 22.82 17.65 
Other 187,509 184,302 Total Circulation $ 4,120,536 3,306,825 
Total $ 1,034,882 917,712 % 10.9 10.3 
% 2 2.9 
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Wood-Hoe: Our basi: 


From 50 feet, a press is a press. 
Move closer. 
And see what makes a great one. 


Wood-Hoe offset . . . its edge 
is basic 

Take a careful look at the 
Lithomatic® Il, our quiet-running, 
70,000 pph web offset for today’s 
metropolitan daily. Or examine the 
Lithoflex® , its dependable 55,000 
pph counterpart for the mid-size 
newspaper. 


From 25 feet, the discerning eye 
begins to see design superiority. 
Obvious durability. Eminently prac- 
tical structural features. A mar- 
riage of mass and precision. 


Now stand next to it. And look very 
closely. Here’s where we really in- 
vite comparison. Because you 
needn’t be an engineer or 
press operator to appreciate 
basic excellence. 


Note the gear train that 
operates as aprecision 
partner with the cyl- 
inder bearers, as- / 
suring printing 77 
of undeviat- 7 : 
ing 4 N A 


quality and longevity of operating 
life. 
And observe how down-to-earth 


design offers ready access to all 
parts of the press. 


A matter of attitude 

Why strive for perfection? It’s a 
matter of attitude. And ex- 
perience. No one knows better 
than Wood-Hoe that buying a 
press is a long-term commitment. 
We know the pressures in the 
pressroom. And the demands of 
the boardroom. 


So we design and build according 
to a single, overriding criterion: 
What’s the best way? Not the 


a = a 
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easiest for us, nor the least expen- 
sive, but the uncompromising best 
way to do the job? 


The result, for you, is quality print- 
ing. Color capability. Lower pro- 
duction costs. Ease of operation. 
And utter dependability, edition 
after edition, day after day, year 
after year. 


Fundamental features 
Lithomatic II and Lithoflex are 
double-width, semi-cylindrical web 
offset units. The former offers a 
choice of four cutoffs; the latter is 
available with a standard 2234” 
cutoff. 


The web width range 
, for each press is be- 
__ tween 52 and 62 inches. 


~ Press units include two 


2dge is basic design 


plate cylinders, corrosion-resistant, 


in an arch configuration. Ad- 
justable plate lock-ups accom- 
modate plates one or two pages 
wide. 


Cost cutting made easy 
Right from the start, these excep- 
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tional presses save you money. In 
the critical matter of color, for ex- 
ample, they offer the ultimate in 
flexibility . .. color cylinders on the 
Lithoflex, and a choice of unit- 
mounted color couples or color 
cylinders on the Lithomatic II. So 
you don’t have to buy 
extra printing units to 
gain extra color. 


Our Jet Air™ dampen- 
ing system, in the 
aisle for instant 
access, re- 
duces con- 
tamination 
and makes 
start-ups 
quicker. And 
Jet Air’s faster 
start-ups cut 
paper waste. 
And costs! 


i 


Both presses also feature sub-floor 
individual unit-drive motors that 
deliver peak efficiency with less 
horsepower than you'd suppose. 
So energy costs drop. And in- 
dividual unit-drive also means it is 
not necessary to buy extra drive 
capacity to provide for expansion. 


The presses are also offered with 
remote control of operating press 
functions. And Lithomatic Il is 
engineered to accept Wood-Hoe’s 
Programmed Press Control, a 
highly efficient computerized com- 
mand system. Immediately. Or 
later. Whenever it’s installed you'll 
find PPC introduces new levels of 
speed, accuracy and cost savings 
to your operation. 


And, if you’re considering conver- 
sion from letterpress, Lithomatic II 
is designed to replace 


— and others — 


WOOD-HOE OFFSET: 
When you know how it's built, 
the choice becomes obvious 


WOOD-HOE 


with minimal disruption to your 
operation. 


A company 
and presses 
you can rely on 
Engineering excellence invites 
your confidence in Wood-Hoe off- 
set. It’s tangible proof of our con- 
stant emphasis on practicality. 
The Lithomatic II, the Lithoflex ... 
and maintaining the tradition of 
leadership in design, the new, 
single-width, two-around UNIMAN 
.. are achievements in metal that 
demonstrate our dedication to 
your success. 


-| Colormatic units i = = 


And behind 
them, inviting further con- 
fidence, stand the 
technological and finan- 
cial resources of our new 
parent company, M:A'N, 
and the technical exper- 
tise of their press division, 
M-A:N-Roland, a world- 
wide leader in the design 
and manufacture of web- 
and sheet-fed presses. 
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INDUSTRIES 


333 Cedar Avenue 
Middlesex, N.J. 08846 
(201) 469-6600 


New diet for insuran 
executives! 


Eating crow is not our favorite gastronomic experience. 

But we've recently discovered that hearing you out, even on 
very unpleasant matters, can be healthy for both of us. 

Last year, for example, tna sat down with the National 
People’s Action coalition to digest complaints about the way property 


insurance is sold —and not sold — in inner-city neighborhoods. 

That dialogue produced results you should appreciate. Just as 
other consumer contacts have encouraged changes like our Privacy 
Protection hotline. And the new, lower-cost AZEconomaster life 
insurance. 

Our 91,000 discussions last year with often less-than-chummy 
consumers indicate, however, that there are still answers we haven't 
found. 

A lot of you aren’t happy about who pays what for auto insur- 
ance. So we're taking another look at how rates are figured by age, 
sex, and marital status. 

And absolutely none of you out there is happy about steadily- 
rising health care costs. Which is why we're taking a hard look at the 
entire health care system, including health policies themselves: 

The point is simple: If we're going to offer the kind of insurance 
you need and want today, we have to listen—and not just to what 
we like to hear. 

‘Etna may not agree with your every gripe. If not, we'll tell 
you so. But we promise you'll get action, not words, when we do. 


Etna 


wants insurance to be affordable. 


1 Talks with the NPA~—a con- 
sumer coalition of over 100 inner- 
city neighborhood groups— led to 
a three-fold test program now 
_ underway in sections of Chicago, 
Cleveland, New York, and Phila- 
delphia. We're encouraging agents 
there to help us write more home- 
owner's insurance. In two of these 
cities, we're offering a new “Home 
Value Policy” that makes inner- 
city insurance affordable. And 
we've put up a $225,000 grant 
to help reclaim rundown areas, 
backed by a commitment of up to 
$15 million in higher-risk urban 
development loans. 


fEtna Life & Casualty, 
151 Farmington Avenue, 
Hartford, CT 06156 


2 The hotline is just the most 
recent expression of our long- 
standing concern. If you want to 
know what information we have 
about you on file, just ask. If you 
tell us something’s wrong, we'll 
reinvestigate and respond. As to 
Economaster, it not only offers 
lower premiums to start with, it 
can lower them even further 
when interest rates go up—a 
hedge against inflation. 

3 Our studies so far show that 
about half of you think the tradi- 
tional rating criteria are unfair. 
When told that new criteria could 
mean more money out of your 


pocket, however, only about a 
third still thought change was a 
good idea. In the real world, deci- 
sions often involve some tradeoff 
between costs and benefits. What 
we have here are two problems 
to solve at once. 

4 Aetna recognizes we've 
helped fuel rising costs by selling 
health insurance that doesn’t al- 
ways give the consumer a reason 
to be concerned about them. De- 
ductibles and co-insurance while 
effective aren’t always popular. 
Unfortunately we too often give 
the customer what he wants with- 
out looking at the tradeoffs. We 
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also haven’t done enough to edu- 
cate people to take better care of 
themselves or know when they’re 
sick. Prevention is still cheaper 
than treatment. 

5 It’s now company policy to 
invite representatives from groups 
like the National Consumers’ 
League up to Hartford. And 
AEtna now has 21 of its own con- 
sumer representatives who re- 
spond to your questions, sugges- 
tions, and complaints — somewhat 
unusual for an industry that’s 
spent the last hundred years 
mostly listening to itself. 


Newspeople in the news 


TWO HATS—David R. Hume, 34, cur- 
rently public relations director, was ap- 
pointed to director of operations for the 
St. Louis (Mo.) Globe-Democrat. He will 
assume the duties of both areas. Hume 
served in the sports and news areas 
when he joined the Globe-Democrat 15 

years ago. 


Three promotions are noted at the 
Framingham (Mass.) Middlesex News. 
They are: Karen Bailey, assistant metro 
editor, to metro editor; Brian Youmatz, 
wire editor, to assistant metro ed, and 
MicuHaet Czeczor, assistant wire editor, 
to lifestyles editor. 

RutH AnN McWuonrter, reporter, Val- 
paraiso (Ind.) Vidette-Messenger, de- 
clared her candidacy for the Porter 
County Council. She has covered the 
council for 13 years. 

Bos Barnet, sports editor, Muncie 
(Ind.) Star, cited by the 1980 Indiana 
Legislature on his 50 years as sports 
editor of the Star. 


john A. Sark, Je. 
& Associales 
Expertise for Owners 
In Media 
Ownership Changes 


(919) 782-3131 
BOX 17127 RALEIGH, N.C. 27619 
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JENNIFER J. CuHAo, assistant librarian 
for the Boston Globe, was named libra- 
rian. She replaces GrorGe Cottins, who 
was promoted to business manager’s as- 
sistant. 

Ep Foss Jr., 28, sports editor for the 
Yreka (Calif.) Siskiyou Daily News, was 
named managing editor. 

James P. Smitn, assistant controller for 
McClatchy newspapers, Sacramento, 
Calif., will assume the controllership at 
the retirement of VerNE Bonetrte in June. 
Assisting Smith will be Roserr W. 
BERGER. 

Dominco Ramirez Jr., reporter for the 
Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record-News, is 
now a reporter for the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. He is handling general 
assignments. 

* * * 

WitiiaAmM F. Nites, a corporate re- 
search director for Times Mirror 
Magazines, joined the staff of News 
America Publishing, Inc., publishers of 
the New York Post. He holds the same 
designation at News America. 

WiiuiaM C. Barnarp, 42, chief edito- 
rial writer, was named an assistant man- 
aging editor, and Davin G. MoLyneaux, 
34, an associate editor, named to Bar- 
nard’s vacant spot at the Cleveland (Oh.) 
Plain Dealer. 

Epwarp C. Mappox Jr., who has 
served on the White House staff for more 
than 3 years, has joined the Times Mirror 
in Los Angeles to oversee implementa- 
tion of equal employment programs. 


LE ain 


EDITOR NAMED—Richard J. Warren, 
35, was promoted to editor of the Ban- 
gor (Me.) Daily News, by his father, 
Richard K. Warren, publisher, who held 
both titles. The younger Warren is also 
assistant publisher for the News; vice- 
president and director for the parent 
company, Bangor Publishing Co.; as 
well as president of Northeast Publish- 
ing Co. 


Editor, wife killed 


The managing editor of the Ogden 
Standard-Examiner, Clifford Cheney, 
and his wife Pamela were killed (March 
2) when, according to a highway patrol 
dispatcher, their car was struck broad- 
side by a tanker truck. 


SEND OFF—Robert P. Mellace, who worked with the Charleston, (W. 
Va.) Daily Mail for the past 27 years, received a high level send-off 
when he announced early retirement as of March 1. Attending a roast 
for the associate editor and political writer (left) were three former 
West Virginia governors and a supreme court judge. They are (left to 
right) ex-governors Cecil Underwood, Hulett Smith, Arch A. Moore and 
Judge Fred Kaplan. Mellace has accepted a position on the staff of 

West Virginia Congressman John Slack. (Photo by Earl Benton) 
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MANAGING EDITOR—Jay AG 
Thwaite, 27, assistant editor for the Kit- 
tanning (Pa.) Daily Leader-Times was 
named managing editor of the Lisbon 

(Ohio) Morning Journal. 


VP NAMED—Southam Inc. an- 
nounced the appointment of William J. 
Carradine as senior vicepresident of the 
company effective immediately. Car- 
radine has been with the Southam Inc. 
head office for seven years, the last six 
of these as vicepresident-administra- 
tion. He will continue to have responsi- 
bility for Southam’s fourteen daily 
newspapers and Financial Times, a 
weekly financial paper. Prior to joining 
Southam in 1972 Carradine spent 4 
years at the London (Ontario) Free Press 
as vicepresident and general manager. 
Before that he worked for Procter and 
Gamble for 13 years in a variety of 
international marketing and manage- 
ment assignments in Mexico, Switzer- 

land, Belgium and France. 
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Olson 


Lawson 


Burley 


A general manager and three new vicepresidents for the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph and Macon News were announced by Bert Struby, 
president and publisher of the Macon newspapers. Edmund E. Olson 
was named vicepresident and general manager, Paul S. Burley was 
named vicepresident/advertising, and Robert C. Lawson vicepresi- 
dent/production. Three other Telegraph and News corporate officers 
who are already serving are Billy Watson, executive editor of the 
Telegraph and News and vicepresident of the company; Joe Parham 
editor of the News and vicepresident; and Rick Smallman, treasurer 
and controller. Olson was assistant to the publisher, Burley was adver- 

tising director, and Lawson, production director. 


Neuharth named top exec again 


For the third time in the past four 
years, Allen H. Neuharth, chairman and 
president of Gannett Co., Inc., has been 
named chief executive of the year in the 
publishing and printing industry by Fi- 
nancial World magazine. Runners up 
were Andrew Heiskell, chairman of 


Time, Inc., and Harold W. McGraw, Jr. 
chairman of McGraw-Hill, Inc. The 
award-winning executives were honored 
at a banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, with 
former President Gerald R. Ford as 
speaker. Neuharth also won the award in 
1976 and 1977. 


the most experienced firm 
in newspaper executive recruitment 


More than fourteen years experience in 

newspaper executive recruitment. More than 
fourteen years experience in newspaper line 
management. Carl Youngs, Mike Walker and 


Bill Stegall have assisted companies of all 
sizes in recruiting management personnel for 
advertising, circulation, marketing, editorial, 
finance, promotion, personnel, production and 


general management. 


For a confidential discussion of your hiring 
needs, call: 312-394-9330. 


ONE CROSSROADS OF COMMERCE 
ROLLING MEADOWS, ILLINOIS 60008 
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Fashion reporting 


award announced 

The Henry W. Grady School of Jour- 
nalism and Mass Communication at the 
University of Georgia in Athens and the 
Atlanta Apparel Mart have announced 
that they will co-sponsor a nationwide 
award for excellence in reporting on the 
$71 million retail garment-related indus- 
tries in the United States. 

The prize, named the Atrium Award in 
reference to the Apparel Mart’s central 
architectural feature, will be given in 
several categories and presented to win- 
ners at the November 1-5, 1980 Women’s 
Apparel and Accessories market. Com- 
petition will be open to any daily news 
reporter in the United States as well as to 
those who write for apparel-related trade 
publications, selected consumer 
magazines and wire services. 

The entry process, which will begin in 
early 1980, will culminate in June, when 
judges from the Grady journalism school 
and national apparel experts will gather 
in Atlanta to pick winners. 

“These awards, ranging from edito- 
rials to photo journalism, will recognize 
those who demonstrate expertise in cov- 
ering this vital industry,’’ said Dr. 
George Hough, head of the school’s 
News-Editorial Sequence, who will 
supervise the judging process and pre- 
sent the 1980 awards. 

The University of Georgia School of 
Journalism administers the George Fos- 
ter Peabody Awards for broadcast jour- 
nalism, considered the most prestigious 
in the industry and often called the 
‘Pulitzer prizes of broadcasting.”’ 

Scott M. Cutlip, dean of the journalism 
school, said: ‘*The School of Journalism 
is pleased to co-operate with the Atlanta 
Apparel Mart in this program. We hope 
the Atrium Awards will emphasize the 
need for academia and industry to ad- 
dress similar goals—in this case, respon- 
sible and thorough reporting on an im- 
portant facet of the economy.” 

This area of specialized business jour- 
nalism has been ignored by other awards 
programs, according to Susan Harte, 
public relations director of the Apparel 
Mart. 


Weekly planned 
for Myrtle Beach 


A new weekly newspaper for the 
southern portion of Myrtle Beach, S.C. 
is planned by Robert S. Alexander, pub- 
lisher and former vicepresident and gen- 
eral manager of the daily Myrtle Beach 
Sun News and the weekly Conway (S.C.) 
Field & Herald for the past 12 years. 

The weekly will be called the South 
Strand Press and will publish on Thurs- 
day. Initial circulation will be 10,000 with 
an estimated 7,000 paid within two years, 
Alexander said. 
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Three women writers 
win ASNE awards 


The Distinguished Writing Awards of 
the American Society of Newspapers 
Editors have gone to three women whose 
work was selected from 625 entries by a 
panel of top editors. 

The winners are: Ellen Goodman Bos- 
ton Globe, commentary; Cynthia Gor- 
ney, Washington Post, features; and 
Carol McCabe, Providence Journal- 
Bulletin, news. 

The ASNE award is part of the socie- 
ty’s effort to improve the quality of 
newspaper writing in the U.S. and 
Canada. The awards, which carry a prize 
of $1,000, will be presented at ASNE’s 
annual convention April 10 in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Goodman writes a nationally syndi- 
cated column for the Boston Globe, and 
her work appears in more than 200 
newspapers. Goodman’s winning entry 
included columns on marriage and rape, 
adolescence, the trauma of turning 40, 
and her embarrassing habit of falling 
asleep at parties. 

A graduate of Radcliffe College, 
Goodman was a Nieman Fellow at Har- 
vard University. Her commentaries have 
been heard on television and radio. She 
is the author of two books, Turning 
Points and Close to Home. She lives 
with her daughter not far from Boston. 

Gorney, winner in the feature cate- 
gory, is a 26-year-old reporter for the 
Style section of the Washington Post. 
Born in Grand Rapids, Michigan, a 
graduate of the University of California 
at Berkeley, Gorney writes out of the 
San Francisco area. Her prize-winning 
stories included features on the frog 
jumping contest in Calaveras County, on 
Dr. Seuss, on Sirhan Sirhan and on the 
dangerous hormone DES. 

She has a special interest in disturbed 
children and the mentally handicapped 
and for a time taught ice skating to the 
retarded and a writing course at a mental 
institution. 

McCabe, a veteran reporter for the 
Providence Journal-Bulletin, won the 
Ernie Pyle writing contest for a 1976 
series on the Bicentennial. Her ASNE 
stories concerned environmentally 
dangerous materials: pesticides in 
Maine, leaks from a nuclear plant in 
Connecticut, and a defoliant widely used 
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McCabe 
in Vietnam which may be responsible for 
illness among war veterans. 

A panel of 15 editors judged 625 en- 
tries before deciding on the three win- 
ners. The editors also cited eleven 
finalists for excellence in writing. They 
are: 

Pete Dexter, Philadelphia Daily News; 
Martin Bernheimer, Los Angeles Times; 
Bill Lyon, Philidelphia Inquirer; Michael 
Daly, New York Daily News; Barry Bear- 
ak, Miami Herald; Zeke Wigglesworth, 
Minneapolis Star; Richard Ben Cramer, 
Philadelphia Inquirer; Paul Galloway, 
Chicago Sun-Times; Francis X. Clines, 
New York Times; Mark Bowden, Balti- 
more News American; and Dudley Clen- 
denin, St. Petersburg Times (now of 
the New York Times). 

The prize-winning stories along with 
interviews with the writers will be pub- 
lished in Best Newspaper Writing 1980. 
Edited by Roy Peter Clark, the volume 
will cost $5.95 and will be available this 
summer from the Modern Media Insti- 
tute in St. Petersburg, Florida. Proceeds 
from the sale of the book will help fund 
the ASNE Distinguished Writing 
Awards. 


Arizona weekly 
to go daily 
on April 2 


The Verde Independent, a weekly 
newspaper which circulates in Cotton- 
wood and Sedona, Arizona, will be mak- 
ing the change from the current Wednes- 
day publication day to a five-day-a-week 
daily newspaper. 

The paper will publish Tuesday 
through Friday p.m. and Sunday morn- 
ings. 

The new name will be the Daily Inde- 
pendent. 

The Independent will go daily on 
Wednesday, April 2, 1980. 

Weekly circulation of the Independent 
is 6,800. 

Publisher is David Holland. The Inde- 
pendent is part of the Western Newspa- 
pers, Inc. group in Arizona which also 
has 3 dailies, two twice-a-week newspa- 
pers and one weekly (all in Arizona). 

President of Western Newspapers is 
Donald N. Soldwedel, who is publisher 
of Yuma (Ariz.) Sun and Arizona Sen- 
tinel. 
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N.Y. Times to publish 
Midwest edition 


An edition of The New York Times, 
printed in Chicago and intended primar- 
ily for distribution in the Middle West 
weekdays and Sunday, will begin publi- 
cation late this summer. 

Pages will be made up in New York 
City and transmitted via satellite to a 
Chicago printing plant. From that central 
point, truck and air transport will allow 
for delivery to homes and newsstands in 
a nine-state area by 6:30 A.M. 


‘‘Changes in flight schedules have ' 


made it increasingly difficult to deliver 
The Times dependably to our readers in 
many major cities,’ said Arthur Ochs 
Sulzberger, publisher of the paper and 
chairman of the Times Company. ‘“‘In 
addition, the high costs of energy have 
increased our expenses enormously. 
Now the new technologies available to 
us will enable reliable, before-breakfast 
delivery. We will use a form of satellite 
transmission that is about four times 
faster than any other newspaper system 
in operation.”’ 

Monday through Saturday, the edition 
will include in its first section virtually all 
the foreign, national and cultural reports 
printed in The Times, along with the 
editorial and op-ed pages, and articles 
from the special weekday sections of The 
Times—Living, Home, Science Times, 
Sports Monday and Weekend. It will 
also include some sports and regional 
New York news. 

The second section of the daily edition 
will consist of the complete Business 
Day section of the Times. 

“Our current national sale and our 
market studies show there is an audience 
demanding the intensive daily interna- 
tional and national coverage that The 
Times provides,’ Mr. Sulzberger said. 
‘“‘These readers are particularly aware of 
the interplay between world events and 
business and financial news. Many of 
them are already our readers, and we 
believe more will become regular readers 
when The Times is easily available to 
them.” 

The Sunday news section, the Week in 
Review and the Business and Finance 
section will be printed in Chicago. Other 
Sunday sections not carrying late-break- 
ing news—the Magazine, Book Review, 
Arts and Leisure, and Travel—will con- 
tinue to be printed in the East and shipped 
to Chicago earlier in the week. The Sun- 
day news section will carry selected 
sports articles. Advertisers in the week- 
day and Sunday news section will have 
the option of appearing in the Chicago- 
printed section or the one printed in New 
York or both. Details on rates and clos- 
ing schedules will be announced soon. 

Allan M. Siegal, news editor of the 
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New York Times 
enters CATV field 


The New York Times Co. entered the 
cable television field by reaching an 
agreement in principle to purchase two 
contiguous cable systems with 55 fran- 
chises in southern New Jersey. 

The terms of the purchase were not 
disclosed, but Broadcasting magazine 
reported a source close to the negotia- 
tions as saying a price of more than $100 
million was ‘‘in the ballpark.” 

The Times Co. is buying the two cable 
systems, Audubon Electronics, Inc. and 
Cable Systems, Inc., from a group of 
investors of which Irving B. Kahn, 
chairman and president of Broadband 
Communications, Inc. and a founder of 
Teleprompter Corp., is the controlling 
shareholder. 

The systems serve an area of approxi- 
mately 225,000 households in Bur- 
lington, Camden, and Gloucester coun- 
ties adjacent to Philadelphia and have 
42,000 subscribers through 27 CATV 
properties. 


Times, has been named to the full-time 
post of editor of the edition. He will re- 
port to A. M. Rosenthal, the executive 
editor of The Times. 

Copies of The Times are now flown 
from New York area airports to cities in 
the West and Southwest as well as in the 
Middle West. After production gets 
under way, the Chicago-printed edition 
will be transported to these cities by 
commercial or chartered planes depart- 
ing from O’Hare Airport or from Mid- 
way. ‘‘Service will be significantly im- 
proved,’’ said Sulzberger, ‘‘and great 
economies will result from shorter flights 
with lighter papers. This is an important 
part of our effort to improve national dis- 
tribution and at the same time reduce 


transportation expense—the newspa- 
per’s most rapidly escalating cost.” 

The weekday circulation of the New 
York Times is currently just over 
900,000. About three-quarters of that is 
in New York and its suburbs, and the 
remainder in the rest of the country, 
principally in the Boston-Washington 
corridor, which will continue to be 
served with the regular edition printed in 
New York City or at The Times’s nearby 
satellite printing plant in Carlstadt, New 
Jersey. The Sunday circulation pattern is 
about the same as the daily’s, but with a 
slightly higher proportion outside of the 
New York metropolitan area. The Sun- 
day circulation is nearly 1,500,000. 

The technology involved in the edition 
to be printed in Chicago will be highly 
advanced. Material will be read by laser 
and transmitted by radio to the satellite 
printing plant in New Jersey. There the 
data will be ‘“‘compressed”’ and sent from 
an earth station in Chicago where it will 
be decompressed and laser masks etched 
by Log-E writers at the rate of two pages 
every four and one-half minutes. The 
masks, which perform the same function 
as film negatives, are used to make offset 
printing plates. 


Sales tax lifted 
on front end systems 


Newspaper front end systems used in 
the newsroom have been exempted from 
a Wisconsin sales tax. 

“Department of Revenue Secretary 
Mark Musolf has informed Rep. Marlin 
Scheider indicating that the department 
is no longer going to try to collect sales 
taxes on electronic composition equip- 
ment,’ the Wisconsin Newspaper As- 
sociation said. 

But, Musolf told Schneider that the 
law states that equipment must be used 
““exclusively’’ in the manufacturing 
process in order to qualify for the exemp- 
tion. Computer equipment that does 
more than composition (e.g. billing, cir- 
culation), will be subject to the sales tax. 

Wisconsin publishers had protested 


We are pleased to announce the 
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U. of Fla. dedicates 
Al Neuharth Library 


Calling him a ‘‘Florida reporter, editor 
and publisher and fighter for world press 
freedom,’’ the University of Florida, has 
named the library of its new $6.3 million 
journalism complex for Allen H. 
Neuharth, chairman and president of 
Gannett Co., Inc. 

The 250-seat auditorium in the same 
new facility was named the Gannett Au- 
ditorium to commemorate a 1973 con- 
tribution by the Frank E. Gannett Foun- 
dation. 

At winter commencement exercises on 
the same day Saturday, March 22, 
Neuharth received an honorary Doctor 
of Letters degree from the University 
and Gannett Broadcasting Group presi- 
dent Alvin G. Flanagan was named a dis- 
tinguished alumnus. 

‘‘As chairman and president of both 
the largest communications group in the 
United States and the largest association 
of daily newspapers in the world, Mr. 
Neuharth is a tireless fighter for press 
freedom,’’ said Dr. Ralph Lowenstein, 
dean of the college. Neuharth is complet- 

ag two years as chairman and president 
of the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association. 

Both Gannett and the College of Jour- 
nalism and Communication are the 
largest in their field, said Lowenstein, 
and ‘“‘they both value quality more than 
SiZ@am 

The brick and glass journalism build- 
ing will serve 1,100 students and 42 fac- 
ulty members when it formally opens 
next month. 

In awarding the doctor of letters de- 
gree to Neuharth, University of Florida 
President Robert Q. Marston said ‘‘he 
was the winner of the national Horatio 
Alger Award as a representative of the 
American dream through his innovation, 
intelligence and hard work. 

The Gannett chief executive told 
graduates in a commencement address: 

“There is a road somewhere in this 
America or this world which surely will 
lead to the opportunities you seek and 
the hopes you wish to realize. 

“The most important task of Ameri- 
ca’s young is to see that their freedom to 
express ideas is never taken away.” 

Quoting from the Book of Genesis and 
from Robert Frost, John Galsworthy, 
Thomas Paine, Plato, Thomas Jefferson 
and Lenin, Neuharth urged the graduates 
to guard their freedom, “‘for only if we 
preserve that freedom will you continue 
to be free to choose any road you care to 
travel.” 

At the ceremony to name the au- 
ditorium and library, Neuharth said that 
‘““despite some of the worst facilities of 
any journalism college in the country, 
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the University of Florida has turned out 
some fine graduates.’’ He added that he 
hopes to see “‘even better talent moving 
from these halls to our newsrooms.” 

Lowenstein agreed with Neuharth’s 
characterization of the present jour- 
nalism college facilities, located beneath 
permanent bleachers of the university’s 
football stadium. 

In addition to the library and au- 
ditorium, the new complex houses stu- 
dent classrooms and laboratories, photo- 
graphic darkroom facilities, faculty of- 
fices, student and faculty lounges, a tele- 
vision station and two—soon to be 
three—radio stations. 

Lowenstein said a contribution of $1 
million in Gannett stock in 1973 took the 
idea of a new building from the bottom of 
the priority list to the top. The Gannett 
Foundation, created by Gannett Co. 
Frank E. Gannett in 1935, offered the 
university the $1 million challenge grant 
and attached one string, Lowenstein 
said. ‘‘They said it was ours if we could 
raise $750,000 more.”’ 

The university raised more than 
$800,000 from alumni, publishers and 
broadcasters. And the $1 million in stock 
has since grown in value to $1.4 million, 
Lowenstein said. 

However, none of the money was 
spent on the new complex. The state 
board of regents, which governs policy at 
the state’s nine universities, said it would 
come up with the money to pay for the 
building if the Gannett Foundation and 
its fellow donors would agree to put the 
money into a permanent endowment 
fund for journalism students. 

That fund now exceeds $2 million and 
provides income of more than $100,000 a 
year. The money is used in special 
minority programs and the Gannett Dis- 
tinguished Visiting Professorship which 
brings a noted scholar or media profes- 
sional to the campus for nine months a 
year. The endowment also supports 40 
annual scholarships and a tutorial pro- 
gram. 

The Gannett Foundation’s 1973 gift 
was larger than the total assets of the 
Foundation when Frank Gannett estab- 
lished it in 1935, according to Foundation 
President Jack Scott. 

“When Frank Gannett died in 1957, 
there were no Florida properties belong- 
ing to Gannett Company,” said Scott. 
“But here in Florida, Gannett has en- 
joyed its most dramatic growth, and it is 
appropriate for the foundation to recog- 
nize the significance of this state in the 
total journalism education program of 
our nation.” 

Distinguished alumnus Flanagan was 
honored for his support of the broadcast- 


ing education at the College of Jour- 
nalism and Communication. 

Flanagan began his career in 1938 as a 
student employee of the campus’ first 
radio station, WRUF. He was graduated 
from the University in 1941. 

Neuharth directed the founding of 
Gannett’s Cocoa TODAY newspaper in 
1965, and resides in Cocoa Beach. 

Gannett also publishes newspapers in 
Pensacola and Fort Meyers, Florida, and 
has reached agreement to buy an fm 
radio station in Tampa. 


Manis to direct 
group’s circulation 


Jimmy E. Manis Jr., a circulation 
executive with the Pittsburgh Press 
since 1968, has been appointed director 
of circulation for all Scripps-Howard 
newspapers, it was announced by Ed- 
ward W. Estlow, president and general 
business manager of the parent E. W. 
Scripps Company. 

The appointment is effective May 1. 
Manis will office at Scripps-Howard’s 
executive headquarters in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and report to Estlow. He will 
exercise Overall direction of circulation 
for 17 daily, six Sunday and 23 weekly 
newspapers published by Scripps-Howard. 

Manis, 43, joined the Pittsburgh Press 
in 1968 after serving the Miami Herald in 
a number of executive positions. For the 
past 2% years he has been circulation 
director of the Pittsburgh Press Com- 
pany, with responsibility to both the 
Press and the independently owned 
Post-Gazette, which is printed under 
contract by the Press. 

Before that he served as assistant bus- 
iness manager of the Press, assistant cir- 
culation director, and circulation man- 
ager first of the Post-Gazette and later of 
the Press. 

Manis attended Miami-Dade Junior 
College and the University of Pittsburgh, 
and holds a degree in business manage- 
ment from Point Park College in 
Pittsburgh. He served in the United 
States Navy. 

Manis and his wife, June, have two 
grown children. 


Publisher wins 


Boy Scout award 


William B. Bellamy, publisher of the 
San Antonio Light, was awarded the Wil- 
liam H. Spurgeon III award by the Boy 
Scouts of America. 

Bellamy was cited for his support and 
encouragment of the 13 county Alamo 
Area Council’s nationally recognized 
Explorer program and for his longtime 
support of youth in the San Antonio 
area. 

A Light sponsored Explorer breakfast 
resulted in an 18 percent increase in en- 
rollment. 
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Special section craze 


sweeping the 


Special sections in newspapers can 
provide not only needed services to 
readers, but also can generate increased 
circulation and advertising revenue, 
editors told participants at a Mid- 
America Press Institute seminar on 
“Giving the Readers What They Want.”’ 
March 14-16. 

““When I broke into the newspaper 
business in Kansas, we had an unwritten 
law. We did no special sections,”’ said 
Fred Wulfekuhler, editor and publisher 
of the Paragould (Ark.) Daily Press. 
““Today we've gone just the opposite. 
We are special section crazy. You can 
have special sections on just about any- 
thing, including deaths.”’ 

Wulfekuhler explained how his news- 
paper publishes special sections regu- 
larly with a focus on one issue. He’s had 
sections on topics such as April Fool 
jokes, a day in the life of Green & 
County, a yearly review of news, and 
even a scrapbook issue in which people 
were invited to submit things that news- 
papers don’t normally print, such as 
homemade pictures and poems. 

A special section on gardening for this 
spring has generated so much advertising 
interest that the number of pages will 
have to be increased, he said. 

Other speakers echoed the Arkansas 
editor’s views on special sections during 
the institute’s seminar. Co-chairmen 
were Richard W. Hainey, professor in 
the Medill School of Journalism at 
Northwestern University and former 
executive editor of Chicago Today, and 
William Chapman, executive editor of 
Hammond (Ind.) Times. 

Susan Thomson, editor of Dollar/ 
Sense, a consumer magazine supplement 
every Tuesday in the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, said that Tuesday circulation 
was the lowest in weekday circulation 
when the consumer magazine was begun 
on March 1, 1977. She said it increased 
circulation immediately by 3,000. The 
Tuesday circulation now is the second 
highest of the weekdays, behind only the 
Wednesday edition, which features the 
food pages. 

The section’s purpose is to provide in- 
formational news to the consumer. Sam- 
ple stories include how to order records 
advertised on television, problems with 
buying cancer insurance, and gas 
mileage in cars compared to the En- 
vironmental Protection Agency’s rat- 
ings. Ulterior motives for the magazine, 
she explained, are to personalize readers 
by speaking to them many times in the 
second person and to try to extend the 
shelf-life of the paper by carrying items 
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such as a guide to all home healthcare 
agencies. 

Mark Hainey, tv editor of the Des 
Moines Register and Tribune, explained 
how the newspaper’s television guide got 
a substantial increase in readership prin- 
cipally by adding news to the section 
rather than carrying the handouts. Col- 
umns, gossipy information (‘‘People 
want to know what Suzanne Somers is 
up to.’’), improved photographs, 
television-at-a-glance sections, and fea- 
tures on such items as local anchorper- 
sons have also been used to improve the 
section. 

James Robison, assistant managing 
editor for features of the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, said *‘basically I think 
newspapers do an absolutely atrocious 
job of giving the readers what they want 
in terms of trying to find information and 
trying to find the news. We turn newspa- 
pers into a crossword puzzle every day.” 

Robison when he refers to graphics, he 
talks about packaging, so the material is 
presented to the reader in an organized 
way. In addition to discussing his news- 
paper’s improvements, he mentioned in- 
novations made by the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Chicago Tribune, Newsday, the 
Miami News, and Cincinnati Enquirer. 

Co-chairman Chapman explained how 
a mail-in survey by 3,000 of the Ham- 
mond Times’ 70,000 subscribers in 1978 
revealed the great amount of reader 
interest and reader demand for 
consumer-type stories and local news. 

He said the top categories of reader 
interest and reader demand were: (1) 
crafts, do-it-yourself, (2) hometown gov- 
ernment, (3) homebuilding repairs, (4) 
consumer news, (5) health-doctors, (6) 
hometown politics, (7) home decoration/ 
furniture, (8) shopping, prices, (9) gar- 
dening, (10) recipes, homemaking, (11) 
state government, (12) where to go, (13) 
hometown sports, (14) hometown 
schools, (15) where to dine, and (16) 
police/crime. 

He also said the paper was examined 
on how it compared with area newspa- 
pers on several areas of coverage. For 
instance, he noted the study showed the 
Hammond Times in 1978 was carrying 
only half of the wire stories being made 
available by the Chicago Tribune. This 
was remedied, he noted especially by 
providing many more news briefs. A 
similar study of another Howard News- 
paper, the Casper (Wyo.) Star-Tribune, 
revealed how it had been trailing other 
newspapers in Wyoming coverage. So, a 
major effort has been made on including 
more local news and sports. 

He said other improvements in a 
pioneer study were made on improving 


the quality of local news and pictures. 
Newspictures were rated on a scale of 1 
to 4 on clarity, detail, imagination, com- 
position, size, cropping, who cares 
(newsworthiness), and the captions’ 
clarity, length, and readability. Stories 
were measured on a similar scale with 
categories who, what, where when, why, 
how, who cares, spelling, grammar, 
style, comprehension, and brevity. He 
said the study provided a way to elevate 
subjective judgments to statistics that 
could be compared. 


Co-chairman Hainey discussed how 
newspapers may be turning off readers 
without knowing it. Typographical er- 
rors, he explained, make readers wonder 
how much else in the newspaper is off. 
Errors in fact do the same, making read- 
ers say to themselves *“‘I wonder how 
much else in this paper is wrong,” 
Hainey said. 

Errors in personal items, such as mis- 
spelling a person’s name, become very 
offensive. ‘‘The greatest treasure we 
have is our own name. It is inviolate as 
far as we are concerned,’ said Hainey, 
who noted when a person’s name is 
wrong, the person also questions the rest 
of the newspaper. 


He also was critical of pictures that 
people find distasteful and of bad color. 
As to the latter, he asked: ‘‘Who wants 
to see a picture of a turkey dinner that 
looks like it has been left out of the re- 
frigerator too many days?” 


Another problem is that journalists 
tend to write about things they are famil- 
iar with, rather than what the public ex- 
periences. ‘‘There’s an old bromide that 
news is whatever happens to or near an 
editor. I would add to that—or to the 
editor’s spouse.”’ 


‘Reporters have to be aware of what 
is being printed all around them, so when 
they print news, it is still news, rather 
than rehashes. Too many reporters don’t 
finish their job, by pursuing the next pos- 
sible application of that material,’ he 
said. 

‘*T would say too many of us are trans- 
cribers rather than translaters,’’ he said. 
‘*Too many of us take the words of our 
governmental sources and tend to get 
caught up in that legalese,’’ said Hainey, 
who added reporters should break down 
information in the terms of the common 
person. 

Alberta Slavin, a consumer advocate 
who was appointed to the Missouri Pub- 
lic Service Commission, criticized news- 
papers for not appointing enough report- 
ers on a continual basis to consumer 
reporting. Jeff Field, assistant managing 
editor of United Press International, dis- 
cussed future trends in newspaper and 
wire service technology, noting among 
other things how UPI plans to use disc 
antennas and satellites to send its report 
to save millions of dollars in its current 
telephone line costs. 
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Newspaper profile 


Of those editors who responded to the 
survey, only 12% have daily circulation 
of more than 75,000. In fact, 51% have 
a circulation of 20,000 or less, for a 
median of 19,100. Median group 
newspaper is 19,500; median indepen- 
dent is 18,400. 

Editors represented afternoon news- 
papers (70%), morning newspapers 
(19%) and morning and afternoon or 
all-day newspapers (11%). Group 
newspapers are slightly more likely than 
independents to be published in the 
morning or in combination, and less 
likely to be published in the afternoon. 

About half (48%) publish Sunday 
newspapers. Groups (54%) are consid- 
erably more likely than independents 
(37%) to do so. 

Although the concern about group 
newspapers is rather recent, group 
newspapers have been with us for a 
long time. In this survey, it was deter- 
mined 29% of today’s group newspa- 
pers have belonged to groups for more 
than 20 years. Almost half of them 
(48%), however, have been acquired by 
groups in the past 10 years. 

Most (81%) were independent before 
being acquired by the present group 
owner, and 17% belenged to another 
group. Two percent reported they have 
always been part of a group. 

Median size of the U.S. newspaper 


groups represented in this survey is 
17.3 newspapers and each group has 
more than a half million daily circula- 
tion (579,000) on the median. Fifty- 
seven percent of the group newspapers 
belong to groups that comprise more 
than 15 newspapers. That is 35 percent 
of all U.S. newspapers. 

Only 25% of the groups limit their 
activities to the newspaper industry. 
Sixty-nine percent have newspapers 
and other communications businesses; 
20 percent are part of conglomerates. 

Only 12% of group newspapers are 
published in cities that serve as group 
headquarters; 88% get whatever head- 
quarters’ direction is provided from out- 
side their community. 

On the median, the American news- 
paper has 19 people on its news and 
editorial staff. Group newspapers have 
only slightly larger circulation, but its 
staffs average 19.7 persons; indepen- 
dents number 17.6 staffers. Among in- 
dependents, 34% have 10 or fewer 
newsroom staffers; group newspapers 
have 27% in that category. 

Of group newspapers, 60 percent re- 
port increases in circulation since join- 
ing a group, 20 percent don’t know, 11 
percent cite decreases, and 9 percent 
have experienced no change. It cannot 
be determined if growth was caused by 
group ownership or time and natural 
growth. 


(Reprinted from ASNE Study) 


Editor profile 


A majority of the editors (51%) have 
been editor five years or less. Only 29% 
have held their jobs more than 10 years. 
Median tenure is 4.8 years. There is 
quite a difference between the tenure of 
group editors (3.8 years) and indepen- 
dent editors (8.3 years). 

Most editors worked their way up 
through the ranks because they have 
been with their present newspaper a 
median of 12.6 years. Group editors 
have been with the newspaper 9.1 
years vs. 19.1 years for independent 
editors. 

Group editors have been in the news- 
paper field for 20.8 years, and inde- 
pendent editors for 26.7 years. That is 
an overall median of 22.9 years. Only 
18 percent of a group editor's experi- 
ence was on his or her present newspa- 
per, but it comprises 31 percent for in- 
dependent editors. 

American newspaper editors have 
been living in their present community 
for a median of 14.7 years, but group 
editors (10.2 years) are newer to the 
community than independents (21.8 
years): Only 21 percent of group editors 
ived in the community before joining 
the newspaper, but 41 percent of the 
independent editors can make that 
claim. 

Median salary of the American news- 
paper editor is $29,600. Independent 
editors at $31,600 top group editors at 
$28,200, but when salary is related to 
tenure as an editor, group editors fare 
better. As an example: The 13% of 
group editors who earn $50,000 or 
more have worked 14.3 years as editor. 
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The 23% of independent editors earn- 
ing $50,000 or more have been editors 
18.5 years. 

Median age of the survey respon- 
dents is 47.9 years. Group editors at 
43.8 years are considerably younger 
than the independents (51.4 years). 
Thirty-five percent of group editors are 
under 40, Cat only 21 percent of inde- 
pendents are that young. Ten percent of 
independent editors are more than 65 
years old, but only 3 percent of group 
editors have hit that normal retirement 
age. 

Of the editors who answered the sur- 
veys, 85 percent have control over both 
news and editorial. Nine percent have 
responsibility for news only and 5% for 
editorial only. Proportions are the same 
for both group and independent editors. 

Fewer than half of the respondents 
are members of ASNE. Group editors 
(44%) are slightly more likely to belong 
to ASNE than independents (39%). 


(Reprinted from ASNE Study) 


Past Week’s Range 
of Stock Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 
One 
Year 
3/26 3/19 Ago 
(a) Affiliated Publications (AMEX) ... 15 16% 17¥2 
Blue Chips Stamps (OTC) .......... 18 17% 162 
Capital Cities Comm (NYSE) ........ 41%2 44% 56% 
Cowles Comm (NYSE) .........-..- 18% 20% 18 
Dow Jones (NYSE) ................. 37% 40 29% 
Early Calif Industries (OTC) ......... 1 a N/A 
Gannnetti(NYSE), :%..:ccms so. cs. eae 41% 35% 
GrayiComm: (OTC) Sanne etu 37 15 
Harte-Hanksi(NYSE) i. si cs asueeret mee Ome 30% 
Jefferson Pilot (NYSE) ............. 23% 252 26% 
Knight-Ridder (NYSE) .............. 19% 21% 34% 


Lee Enterprise (NYSE) 


Media General (AMEX) ......-...... 22 22% 14 

Media Investment (OTC) ............ 56 56 N/A 
(b) Multimedia (OTC) ............... 16¥%2 18 17% 
New York Times (AMEX) ........... 19 20% 19 

Panax( (OTC) acc eet anette Sisrsiee ee 3) 5 N/A 
Post Corp. (Wis) (AMEX) ........... 15% 152 23% 
Quebecor (AMEX) .......-....-..205 10% 11% 7h 


Stauffer Communications ........... 36 36 N/A 
Thomson Newspapers (CE) ......... 15% 15% 11% 
Times Inc (NYSE) .........-.....-.. 42% 46% 35% 
Times Mirror (NYSE) ............... 30 «31% 23% 
horontor Sun) (CE) ier ics ereeiar miter 15 15% N/A 
Torstar (GE)iis sass cmesen ss mecetras 21 22 13% 
Washington Post (AMEX) ........... 16% 17% 32% 


(a) Stock split 3 for 2, effective Jan. 1980 
(b) Stock split 3 for 2, effective Dec. 1979 


First victory 


(Continued from page 9) 


Seacrest expressed his pleasure that 
the First Amendment Congress ‘‘made a 
strong policy statement’’ by endorsing 
the American Bar Association’s standard 
8-3.2 ‘‘which says public policy is open 
courts and any closing is presumed to 
bear the burden of proof as to its con- 
stitutionality and is entitled to a due 
process hearing on the issue.’’ 

The ABA adopted standard 8-3.2 in 
1978 and reaffirmed it after the United 
States Supreme Court handed down its 
decision in Gannett v. dePasquale. 

The Bar adopted the highest standard, 
Seacrest continued. ‘‘It must be shown 
there is a clear and present danger of 
prejudicing the jury.” 

He cited sequestering the jury, chang- 
ing venue, voluntary press-bar guidelines 
such as deferring publication of a confes- 
sion or prior criminal record until the 
trial, and closing just part of a trial, ‘‘say 
for 15 minutes rather than two weeks,” 
as alternatives to closed courts which 
‘better accommodate the public.” 

“All the people I talked to thought 
Williamsburg was a constructive effort,”’ 
said Richard Schmidt, legal counsel for 
the ASNE in Washington D.C. ‘‘A lot of 
people after the Philadelphia meeting 
were worried about special interest 
groups. We thought the congress was 
going to become a beat the press type 
thing.”’ 

Schmidt believes the press scored an 
important victory in Williamsburg when 
the delegates rejected labelling jour- 
nalism a ‘‘profession’’ and establishing a 
standardized code of ethics. 

‘Professions are government licensed 
groups and the word implies government 
regulation,’’ he explained. ‘“‘We can’t 
have a licensed press.”’ 

The motion for establishing a code of 
ethics was defeated by the congress on 
similar grounds that such a code implied 
accountability to a ‘“‘higher authority.” 

Schmidt added that he ‘‘was very 
pleased that the print guys backed the 
broadcasters almost fully”’ in the latter’s 
assertion that television and radio re- 
porters should be accorded the same 
First Amendment freedoms and protec- 
tions as those enjoyed by the press. 
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Ad scene 


By Dan Lionel 


NAB’s trademark drive could boost want ad $$$$ 


Trademark listings in classified could 
give newspapers a fighting chance to 
crack this $250,000,000 bonanza for 
many years enjoyed by the nation’s Yel- 
low Pages. 

The NAB’s new Trademark In Clas- 
sified project was conceived by vice- 
president for classified, Eric D. Ander- 
son, whose background as a former top 
executive with Yellow Page publisher, 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. qualifies him 
for developing such a program. 

Anderson sees national trademarks in 
newspaper classified as providing a fun- 
damentally needed service to national 
advertisers because of the flexibility of 
newspapers where copy may be changed 
according to the season as opposed to 
the rigidity of the Yellow Pages which 
are published annually. As Anderson 
puts it, ‘A newspaper Trademark List- 
ing (TML) can keep pace with the pro- 
motional needs of seasonal products, 
where Yellow Pages advertising sells at 
the same speed all year. In the daily 
newspaper the TML can drop out en- 
tirely during the off season.” 

For newspapers he sees trademark list- 
ings as a new source of revenue that can 
be sold in many cases by a cooperative 
effort between the newspaper's coop 
coordinator and a classified outside 
salesperson with subsequent renewals by 
the telephone room. With the bulk of 
trade mark advertising falling into the 
merchandise and service classifications, 
which, together with all categories other 
than real estate, automotive and 
employment constitute less than 20% of 
total classified, can use this kind of a 
boost. 

While the original concept called. for 
NAB to call on national advertisers to 
sell the Trademark portion of the in- 
column ad for participating newspapers 
while only the dealer listings would be 
sold by the local papers, a ‘concept test’ 
resulted in the following proposals from 
the national advertisers who were ap- 
proached: 

1. Sell the trademark portion to local 
distributors so that they would be taking 
advantage of the local, rather than the 
nation rate. 

2. Utilize co-op funds that many of the 
smaller dealers couldn’t normally do be- 
cause of the size of their accruals. 

In the 30 page Project Guide de- 
veloped by the Bureau which is available 
to NAB member newspapers by request 
from Eric Anderson, a complete outline 
is provided for local development of 
TML advertising. Now it is projected as 
a strictly local sale which Anderson sees 
enabling newspapers to exert closer con- 
trol not only in selling to the distributors 
and soliciting the dealers, but in billing 
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CELOTEX CEILINGS 


FOR INFORMATION CALL 
Distributed by 
Central Wholesale prey Corp. 
Norfolk 855-3131 
Available at These Fine Dealers 
True Value Home Centers 
Of Va. Beach 
Small’s True Value Home Ctr. 
Powell-McClellan Lumber Co. 
Economy Tile Co. 
Norfolk Lumber Co. 
Chesapeake Building Materiats 
Goldberg Hardware 
Triple AAA Building Supply 
Suffolk Lumber Co. 
Fairmount Building Supply 


' Trademark ad 
and other administrative details. 

He does not see the TML program as 
replacing the Yellow Pages trademark 
ads but rather as augmenting them, par- 
ticularly at the time of year when dealers 


can benefit from increased exposure of 


their products and services. 

After the newspaper agrees to the 
basic premise of accepting single column 
trademarks which in some cases may 
mean ‘breaking face’ from traditional 
straight type, NAB offers 3 sales 
techniques that may be utilized: 

1. Sell the distributor on paying for 
the entire ad, that is the top portion, the 
trade mark itself, and the dealer listings 
that follow. 

2. Sell the top portion to the dis- 
tributor or rep, and through the tele- 
phone room sell the dealers that would 
tie into the TML. 

3. Sell the trademark heading and the 
dealer listings through the telephone 
room and pro-rate the entire ad among 
the dealers. 

It might be necessary to utilize all 
three of the above techniques depending 
upon the particular advertiser’s reaction 
to the program. In any case, as Anderson 
suggests, the co-op manager who already 
calls on the distributors is in an ideal 
position to get the ball rolling in the first 
two methods cited above. 

With approximately 130 newspapers 
already either embarked upon the project 
or in the process of doing so Anderson is 
hopeful that the new program will attract 
a very broad acceptance. His 30 page 
‘*Guide’’ he notes, shows how simple it 
is to get started. With a goodly number of 
papers expressing a willingness to par- 
ticipate, the Bureau will launch an edu- 
cational campaign directed to manufac- 
turers with a high ad potential. 


Billboard to start 
Sunday supplement 


Billboard Extra, a monthly publication 
providing music information for the 
youth and young adult markets and dis- 
tributed as a Sunday newspaper supple- 
ment, will be introduced in June by the 
publishers of Billboard in conjunction 
with CST Communications, Devon, Pa. 

The new publication, to debut with a 
circulation of 2,000,000 in the Boston, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Atlanta and New York City markets, will 
be handled editorially by the staff of 
Billboard magazine. It will include music 
charts with regional breakouts, inter- 
views and general interest articles about 
the music world. 

Distribution plans, which will be coor- 
dinated by CST, along with ad sales, call 
for a circulation of 10,000,000 in 37 cities 
by 1982. 


Times Mirror ad 
revenues up 32% 


Advertising revenues for Times Mir- 
ror’s Newspaper Publishing group for 
the four weeks ended February 24, 1980, 
were up 32.4% to $51,574,000 from 
$38,941,000 for the same period in 1979. 
Excluding the Hartford Courant, adver- 
tising revenues on a comparable basis 
would have shown a 23.3% increase. 

For the two accounting periods, 
January | through February 24, 1980, 
total advertising revenues for the group 
were $96,829,000 compared with 
$75,230,000 for the same period last 
year, an increase of 28.7%. Excluding 
the Hartford Courant, advertising rev- 
enues increased 20.0%. 


You pay alot less 
if you plan ahead alittle more 


a 
news plan 
OISCOUNTS FOR CONTINUITY 
IN NEWSPAPERS 


National Advertiser Discounts 
in 966 newspapers. 
Discounts can be substantial. 


Get instant NEWSPAPER REACH. 
74% of adults with household incomes 
of $10,000 or more read a newspaper 
yesterday. And 70% of ALL adults. 


Call your National Newspaper 
Sales Representative. 


NASA 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING SALES ASSOCIATION 


CAMPAIGN—The Newspaper Adver- 
tising Sales Association will start a 
trade ad campaign, promoting News- 
plan with the theme, “You pay a lot less 
if you plan ahead a little more.” 966 
newspapers, with nearly 80% of all 
daily circulation, offer Newsplan dis- 
counts. The six-month series of third- 
page ads are scheduled to run in Mar- 
keting & Media Decision, Liquor Hand- 
book, and mailed to about 850 agency 

and ad decision makers. 
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JWT reorganizes 


corporate structure 


The Board of Directors of the J. Wal- 
ter Thompson Company recently ap- 
proved a plan of reorganization by which 
J. Walter Thompson Company will be- 
come a wholly-owned subsidiary of a 
new holding company, JWT Group, Inc. 

Under the terms of the reorganization, 
stockholders of J. Walter Thompson 
Company will become stockholders of 
JWT Group, Inc. on the basis of one- 
and-a-half shares of JWT Group, Inc. for 
each share of J, Walter Thompson Com- 
pany (which will have the same effect as 
splitting the Common Stock three-for- 
two.) 

The subsidiaries of JWT Group, Inc. 
will be: 

e J. Walter Thompson Company—a 
worldwide advertising agency. 

@ Hill & Knowlton, Inc.—a world- 
wide public relations agency. 

@ Euro-Advertising Holding—a group 
of six European-based advertising agen- 
cies (majority owned). 

@ Lord, Geller, Federico, Einstein, 
Inc.—a New York-based advertising 
agency. 

® World Wide Agency, Inc.—a re- 
cruitment advertising agency. 

@ JWT Group, Inc. will hold shares in 
two companies in which a minority inter- 
est is owned. 

Nominated for posts on the new 
group’s board of directors include: Hugh 
P. Connell, executive vicepresident, 
general counsel and secretary of the J. 
Walter Thompson Co.; Wayne J. Fick- 
inger, president and chief operating of- 
ficer of J. Walter Thompson; Barbara B. 
Hauptfuhrer, director of ‘‘various corpo- 
rations’’; Don Johnston, board chairman 
and chief executive officer of J. Walter 
Thompson; John Sharman, chairman of 
J. Walter Thompson’s executive com- 
mittee; Quentin I. Smith Jr., president 
and chief executive officer of Towers, 
Perrin, Forster & Crosby Inc.; Gordon 
T. Wallis, chairman and chief executive 
officer of Irving Bank Corp. and Irving 
Trust Co.; and David L. Yunich, retired 
vice chairman of R.H. Macy & Co. Inc. 

Additionally, Loet A. Velmans, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of Hill & 

Knowlton, recently acquired by JWT, 
will join the board following the legal 
closing of all matters concerning the ac- 
quisition. 

Named to head the newly formed sub- 
sidiary, J. Walter Thompson U.S.A. Inc. 
was Burt Manning, who stepped into the 
chairman/chief executive officer’s post 
March 10. Greg Bathon was appointed 
president and chief operating officer 
simultaneously. 


Editor named 


Dan MILer was named editor of Mon- 
dovi (Wisc.) Herald-Times. 
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APPOINTED—JACK KENNY, 50, vet- 
eran newsman with The Weekly Calisto- 
gan in Calistoga, Calif., and former 
owner and operator of Jack Kenny and 
Associates, a public relations-ad- 
vertising agency, was appointed co- 
publisher of the weekly newspaper. He 
joined in 1974 and held several posts. 
Since entering news in 1948, Kenny has 
been a correspondent for The United 
Press, editor for the San Francisco 
Chronicle and syndicated columnist. 


Weekly barred 
from printing story 


The weekly Bermudian newspaper, 
Mid-Ocean News, was barred by the is- 
land’s Supreme Court from publishing a 
story about a public figure in its March 
14 issue. 

The newspaper was published with 
space left blank an page | for a banner 
headline and the report. There was also 
an empty place where an editorial on the 
subject was to have appeared in the 
Hamilton-based paper. 

An application for an immediate hear- 
ing to set aside the order was rejected. A 
hearing was scheduled for March 20. 


Chrysler campaign 


Chrysler Corporation announced its 
new $500 test drive guarantee offer on 
certain mid-sized models in a series of 
full-page newspaper ads placed in na- 
tional dailies and the top 25 markets last 
week. 

The ad campaign, which also includes 
heavy network tv along with saturation 
radio, features the $500 test drive offer 
on the Dodge Mirada and Diplomat, the 
Chrysler Cordoba and LeBaron and the 
Dodge Sportsman and Tradesman vans. 

Additional newspaper ads of varying 
sizes will be available for dealer associa- 
tion and individual dealer use. 


Prizes offered for best — 


Presidential reports 


Annual awards for excellence in presi- 
dential news coverage by both print and 
electronic media were announced this 
week by the Barnet Nover Memorial 
Fund Inc. 

The fund was established in De- 
cember, 1979, by journalistic colleagues 
to memorialize Barnet Nover, who died 
in 1973 after 23 years as Washington 
bureau chief of the Denver Post. 

Entries in the contest, to be made by 
April 1, must deal with presidential news 
coverage by either a White House, con- 
gressional, or State Department corre- 
spondent and will be judged for honesty, 
integrity, courage and fairness. 

Prizes in the contest will be $500 in 
cash and a plaque for the best work by a 
correspondent and $250 in cash and a 
similar plaque for the best television or 
radio analyst. 

Entries, based on work done during 
1979, must be delivered to the Barnet 
Nover Memorial Fund, Room 1029 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

Present officers of the fund are Ralph 
Harris, president of the White House 
Correspondents Association; Aldo B. 
Beckman, past president of the same or- 
ganization; Melville B. Grosvenor, 
editor-emeritus of National Geographic 
magazine; Edgar A. Poe, New Orleans 
Times Picayune; and Robert A. Alden, 
Washington Post. 


VICEPRESIDENT—Madison M. Myers, 


Jr., president in charge of business de- 


velopment for Heritage Bank-North in 
Morristown, N.J., has been appointed 
vicepresident for corporate develop- 
ment at Morristown Daily Record, Inc. 
His duties will focus on developing cor- 
porate growth through acquisitions and 
new product lines beyond the Morris- 
town Daily Record. 
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Alternate delivery 


(Continued from page 16) 


do not overlay well with the highest areas 
of newspaper readership; the problem of 
timing cannot be resolved in a cost effi- 
cent way—either the newspaper’s or the 
magazine’s delivery will be affected; 
often the magazine is of secondary con- 
cern to the newspaper carrier. 

Sweeney then listed a number of 
reasons why adult carriers are preferred 
over children by selective distributors. 

—A magazine is labeled and must 
therefore be read regardless of the 
weather or the amount of light available. 

—A magazine is coded and routed ina 
particular delivery order which confuses 
most young newspaper carriers. 

—A magazine cannot be thrown. It 
must be bagged regardless of the weather 
and delivered to a secure location. 

—Magazines have a high theft poten- 
tial and the inserts that accompany then 
sometimes have to be prebagged before 
the carrier receives them. 

—Magazine delivery sometimes forces 
the newspaper to modify special IRS and 
workmen compensation provisions it 
now enjoys. 

Sweeney said that kids overworked 
from delivering both newspapers and 
magazines ‘‘would fall by the wayside in 
droves.” 

But the magazine circulators who fol- 
lowed him to the podium praised news- 
papers and their delivery methods, stress- 
ing that they were interested more in 
quality than age. 

“We have no objection to child car- 
riers,’ Ray Mitchell, director of alter- 
nate distribution for Time Inc., said. 
3 . if you start with a carrier force 
other than your own and just deliver 
magazines you won’t make any money.” 

Mitchell said his company likes news- 
papers for a variety of reasons: they're 
well financed, appreciate the need for 
quick deliveries and recoveries since 
they themselves have a shelf life of one 
day, and already have fleet, communica- 
tions and carrier systems in effect. 

If a daily shows interest in delivering 
Time, the magazine requests circulation 
and SMI data according to zip. 

‘*We then look for the economic feasi- 
bility for you and us,’’ Mitchell said. 
‘‘Our mistakes are written in blood. . . 
we can tell you if you’re going to make 
money.” 

Time then codes the paper’s route 
books and determines whether or not it 
has an adequate carrier force to do the 
job. Thirty pounds of magazines and a 
64-page paper could mean “‘you’ve got 
that tike on a bicycle when maybe he 
should be in a jeep,’’ Mitchell warned. 

The next step is a visit to the paper’s 
plant where, Mitchell said, he likes to 
talk with everyone who will be involved 
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in the operation. 

. by just talking to the publisher 
we don’t know if we can get all the 
answers, especially on the larger papers. 
So we want to get down in the pits and 
the trenches and talk to the troops—the 
circulation manager, district managers,” 
and so on. 

“We also like to know how they’re 
going to get the magazines to the carrier. 
At least if he comes to the plant you 
know he’s alive and he’s awake. If 
they’re delivered to his house, you don’t 
know if it’s either case.”’ 

Mitchell said Time starts a paper with 
only 2,500 pre-addressed copies of the 
magazine during a non-demographic 
week. The demographic issues ear- 
marked for business people, doctors, 
students and women are delivered the 
second week. 

‘*And we always want to know if you 
have plans to expand,”’ Mitchell added. 

Robert Inhofe, director of distribution 
for Meredith Corp., publishers of Better 
Homes & Gardens, Apartment Life, 
among others, said only 5% of his com- 
pany’s total circulation is privately de- 
livered. 

I think that exceeds that of any other 
magazine, he said, even Reader's Digest 
which may be at 2.5%. 

While the Meredith executive voiced 
basically the same operational proce- 
dures as his Time counterpart, he said 
there is a backlog of people waiting to 
deliver his products and a minimum 
three month start-up time. 

Inhofe labeled alternated distribution a 
definite threat and a promise and cited 
Knight Ridder’s system which currently 
delivers to 960,000 households and plans 
to reach 12 million by 1985. 

Ona smaller scale, the Racine (Wisc.) 
Journal Times has been delivering 3,500 
copies of Time and 5,000 Better Homes 
& Gardens since 1977. 

‘‘About three years ago we began 
looking for alternative sources of rev- 
enue and wondered whether or not we 
could use our existing carrier force to 
distribute supplemental products,’ gen- 
eral manager Henry Bird told his audi- 
ence. ‘‘They were already involved in a 
TMC program, all kinds of zoned dis- 
tribution for preprints, so magazine de- 
livery seemed like a good experiment.” 

Bird said the paper also was concerned 
that an outside distributor might enter 
the market. 

‘We were not anxious to share our 
preprint business with anyone else,’” he 
declared. 

While the profits from magazine dis- 
tribution have not been outstanding, 
about $30,000 a year, the operating ex- 
pense is minimal, Bird said. 

The Journal-Times currently receives 
11 cents for each copy of Time and 12 
cents of Better Homes and Gardens. 
Carriers are paid four cents for each 
copy of Time delivered and 5 cents for 
Better Homes & Gardens. 


‘‘We incur about a penny a magazine 
in additional mailroom and accounting 
department expense, so that while the 
total dollars involved are small the 
operating margins are certainly accepta- 
ble,’ he said. 

Bird was adamant in advising newspa- 
pers against starting separate carrier 
forces to deliver additional products, 
particularly if they operate in a market the 
size of Racine which claims a population 
base of 185,000 and 60,000 households. 

“If we had started to use a separate 
force we would have needed a distribu- 
tion base of several magazines or other 
products for the project to be even close 
to economically attractive. And I would 
seriously question that even if we were 
to distribute all the consumer magazines 
that are circulated in Racine County, 
whether or not the project would be a 
profitable one for us.” 

Bird said his company’s reasoning 
might have changed if Racine was a large 
metro market or if the Times-Journal was 
trying to distribute a TMC product and 
didn’t want to use its existent force. 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Syndicates 


By Lenora Williamson 


Editorial cartoonist adds comic strip 


Don Addis 


Don Addis, editorial and staff car- 
toonist for the St. Petersburg Evening 
Independent, is the creator of the new 
comic strip, “‘Briny Deep’’, being intro- 
duced by United Feature Syndicate May 
Si 

Addis also writes a humor column for 
the St. Petersburg Times. 

The idea for ‘“‘Briny Deep’’, a strip 
about adventures of a whacky crew at 
sea and a title character who bungles 
most tasks given him by the captain, 
evolved over a three-year period. Back 
in 1977, Lewis A. Little, UFS vicepresi- 
dent for editorial development, asked 
Addis to try his hand at a comic strip. 
This at the suggestion of several Florida 
newspaper editors. For two years Addis 
submitted gags and character sketches to 
Little and two other strip ideas were re- 
jected. Last Fall, Addis fired off. first 
samples for “‘Briny Deep”’ to Little add- 
ing a note—‘You guys are crazy if you 
turn this one down.” 

UFS editorial board agreed unani- 
mously, and a contract was signed after 
the cartoonist made revisions suggested 
by Bobby Miller, managing editor of 
comic art. 

Already, Addis is six months ahead of 
schedule with approved gags and 
finished artwork. Little says, ‘‘Addis is 
developing into one of the best gag writ- 
ers in cartooning.” 


When the cartoonist was in the mili- 
tary service, he won 14 awards for car- 
tooning from the Armed Forces Press 
Service and in 1974 was Florida Car- 
toonist of the Year. He is a graduate of 
the University of Florida and edited the 
university’s humor magazine, The 
Orange Peel. 

Addis’ crew of cartoon characters 
aboard the Seahogge, in addition to 
Briny Deep and Captain Figg, include 
Ms. Mizzen a recent graduate from the 
Sea Academy. She is often seen as an 
avid reader of a book titled ‘‘Woman 
Power.”’ 

Pre-launch subscribers to the new 
daily and Sunday strip include the 
Chicago Tribune, Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Detroit News, Houston Chronicle, Dal- 
las News and Baltimore News- 
American. 

Sydney Omarr, the syndicated as- 
trologer who developed his skill as a 
teenager while working with the sports 
columnist of the old Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, is adding a new weekly ‘‘Astrologi- 
cal Forecast’’ to his daily feature for the 
Los Angeles Times Syndicate. Omarr 
used his skill in those youthful Philadel- 
phia days to predict outcome of boxing 
matches. 

In the U.S. Army in 1945, he was as- 
signed full-time duty as an astrologer for 
the Armed Forces Radio Service in 
Okinawa. Back home, he became a re- 
porter for UPI and an editor at CBS 
news, Los Angeles. 

Omarr’s new weekly forecast uses an 
optional leadin or predictions plus con- 
troversy about astrology, key numbers, 
high and low lunar cycles for each sign, 
the best days for planting and fishing, 
and the weekly forecast for each sign. 

Ellen Flahive has been named public- 
ity associate for United Media Enter- 
prises including Newspaper Enterprise 
Association and United Feature Syndi- 
cate. She will be responsible for print 
and broadcast publicity. Flahive has 
been broadcast publicity coordinator at 
Family Circle magazine since 1978 and 
previously was assistant promotion 
manager at the Albany (N.Y.) Times- 
Union and Knickerbocker News. 


WE WANT YOU To Know), MS. MIZZEN, 
We THINK OF You AS ONE OF THE Guys! 


“Briny Deep” addresses “Ms. Mizzen” in new comic strip. 
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Joseph P. Hanley 


Joseph P. Hanley has been named di- 
rector of eastern operations for the Los 
Angeles Times Syndicate in an an- 
nouncement by J. Willard Colston, pres- 
ident. 

Hanley, a sales representative based in 
New York for the past four years, will 
supervise all marketing activities from 
Maine to South Carolina. He will be as- 
sisted by Ellen Brown, formerly a sales 
representative with the New York Times 
Syndication Sales Corporation. Hanley 
reports to Richard S. Newcombe, syndi- 
cate vice president and general manager. 

Before joining LATS, Hanley was di- 
rector of Fairchild Publications syndica- 
tion service and also worked with Fair- 
child’s Women’s Wear Daily and its sis- 
ter publication W. Earlier he was direc- 
tor of advertising and public information 
at WCBS Radio and director of special 
events at Macy’s, New York. 

The Newspaper Comics Council will 
hold its Spring meeting in New York 
City, May 5-6, at the same time as the 
International Newspaper Promotion As- 
sociation’s SOth anniversary conference. 

The Council will hold its regular meet- 
ing at the Union League Club May 5 with 
a reception for INPA and Council mem- 
bers that evening in the Delegates 
Lounge of the United Nations. 

A panel discussion on syndicated fea- 
tures, ‘“‘Are You Promoting What 
You’ve Got?’’, will be heard May 6 in 
joint session with INPA in the ballroom 
of the Waldorf Astoria. 

* * * 

An international territorial dispute has 
been resolved—and three top rated U.S. 
comics get to go across the border to the 
Windsor (Ont.) Star. 

Both sides are inclined to give some 
credit in peaceful resolvement of the 
comics war to the aura of gratitude 
Americans feel for the Canadians’ role in 
spiriting American diplomatic hostages 
out of Iran. 

The controversy started last Summer 
when the Windsor Star attempted to buy 
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“‘Doonesbury’’, ‘‘Hagar the Horrible’, 
and ‘‘The Lockhorns’’ from Universal 
Press Syndicate and King Features re- 
spectively. But the Star was unsuccess- 
ful because of contractual territorial 
rights by the nearby Detroit Free Press. 

In announcing to readers last week 
that the Eree Press had agreed it would 
no longer claim exclusivity rights, Star 
publisher Gordon Bullock said the re- 
lease of the captive *‘Detroit 3’’ was 
probably due to a number of things— 
including a vigorous freedom campaign 
by the Star, attempts by Windsor West 
MP Herb Gray to find a legal way of 
releasing the three, and the ‘‘I love you 
Canada madness’’ following the rescue. 
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‘Son, we’re about to invade 
Canada...’ 


Windsor Star writes a caption, 
heralding the approach of ‘‘Hagar.’’ 


The Free Press may have had diffi- 
culty praising the release of six live 
people while holding three fictional 
paper characters hostage, Bullock ob- 
served. The Star, he added, has been 
subjected to publishing restrictions by 
U.S. papers for about 50 years and while 
the comics amounted to a small thing, it 
was the principle that was galling. 

Bill Baker, assistant managing editor 
of the Free Press, said the newspaper 
altered its stance for many-faceted 
reasons—also agreeing that the interna- 
tional ‘‘climate was certainly there.”’ 

Baker added that the Free Press from 
time to time reviews its territorial clauses 
and had done so in this instance, making 
it clear that on certain features “‘it would 
not take territory—especially Doones- 
bury.” 

The Star began using the comics daily 
March 24 and the weekend color comics 
will appear beginning Saturday, April 5. 
The Star does not publish on Sunday. 

Rest assured that Spring is really 
here. The Register and Tribune Syndi- 
cate is releasing its 1980 ‘‘Solunar Ta- 
bles’’ so that outdoor enthusiasts may be 
certain just when those fish in any given 
region are ready to bite. 

The tables are a refinement of the 
principle developed by commercial 
fishermen as ‘‘the moon up—moon 
down”’ theory. Scientific study, so RTS 
details, determined there are four active 
food seeking periods daily for fish and 
game. 
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The tables are calibrated for each cir- 
culation region, with the newspapers re- 
ceiving a complete package monthly in- 
cluding the tables and a bonus ‘‘Out- 
doors’’ column written by Jackie Knight. 
John Alden Knight came up with the 
Solunar theory some years ago. 

The tables fill three column inches. 

* * * 

King Features’ new editorial offering, 
“The Tiger’s Beat!’’, is aimed at getting 
young people to start reading newspa- 
pers. 

The 3-a-week package features 
newspaper-style text by staff members of 
the Laufer Company, Hollywood, pub- 
lishers of Tiger Beat, Tiger Beat Star and 
Tiger Beat Super Special ‘‘fan’’ 
magazines. These sell some 10 million 
copies a year to teenagers (average age 
14) across the country. 

Launched March 23, the new package 
includes three columns in the categories 
of interview (a celebrity profile); *‘Hap- 
penings’’, a gossip column about enter- 
tainment figures, and ‘‘Fashion/Flair’’, a 
service and advice column. All have 
glossy photos or line illustrations. 

‘The Tiger’s Beat!’ is designed for the 
pre- and early-teen, who until now had 
very few reasons to pick up a local 
newspaper, Allan Priaulx, syndicate 
editor, commented. Charter subscribers 
include the Chicago Tribune, Baltimore 
News-American, St. Petersburg Times, 
Dallas Times Herald, San Francisco 
Examiner, San Antonio Light and Ft. 
Lauderdale News. 


* * * 


Sam Norkin, the illustrator who has 
done over 3,000 drawings and carica- 
tures of theatre stars and personalities in 
other lively arts, is in syndication through 
the National News Bureau, a recently- 
formed newspaper syndicate based in 
Philadelphia. 

Norkin’s first commissioned pieces for 
the National News Bureau were of 
Eugene Ormandy and Riccardo Muti of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra. 


Washington Post 
drops ombudsman 


Charles B. Seib, ombudsman for the 
Washington Post since 1974, has worked 
out his five-year contract and is now 
teaching as a Kennedy School Fellow at 
Harvard University. 

‘‘Charlie thought five years as an om- 
budsman was long enough,” Post execu- 
tive editor Ben Bradlee told E&P, *‘and 
I’m inclined to agree with him. He'll be 
doing a special project for the Post dur- 
ing the next six months, however—a 
study of our desk system.” 

Seib has also begun writing a column 
in Presstime, a monthly membership 
magazine published by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association. 


BRIDGE 
EXPERT 


Seven days a week 
lra G.Corn, author of 


THE ACES 


makes bridge less 
complicated for millions of 
newspaper readers. 


To start this bridge expert 
in your newspaper Call 
(212) 557-2833 collect. 


United Feature 
Syndicate 


200 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 


Growth options studied 
by Gannett publisher 


By Bill Gloede 


If you live in New York’s Westchester 
or Rockland Counties, and you want a 
local daily or Sunday newspaper, 
chances are you’ll buy it from Gannett. 

Westchester Rockland Newspapers, a 
10 daily newspaper subgroup of Gannett, 
sells 230,875 morning and evening news- 
papers daily and 188,359 on Sunday (6 
mo. average as of Sept. 30, 1979). No 
one else even comes close. 

Newly appointed WRN president/pub- 
lisher Brian J. Donnelly, a Westchester 
native and Gannett veteran of the Wil- 
mington (Del.) News/Journal and the 
Rockford (ll.) Register Star, calls WRN 
“one of the most complex operations, 
not only within Gannett, but in the coun- 
hye 

The group publishes 9 separate local 
newspapers and one regional newspaper. 
The newspapers serve a two-county geo- 
graphical area north and northwest of 
New York City in which some 1.1 million 
people live and in which residents have 
some $11.8 billion in spending power 
(both figures from E&P 1980 Market 
Guide estimates). The average 1980 in- 
come per household in Westchester, as 
estimated by E&P, will top $30,000 an- 
nually this year. In Rockland, E&P esti- 
mates the same figure to top $28,000 per 
year. 

Although Westchester, where all but 
one of the dailies are based, is expected 
to show a significant population decline 
once 1980 census figures are compared 
with those drawn from the 1970 census, 
WRN has managed to stabilize afternoon 
circulation while introducing both morn- 
ing and Sunday circulation into the re- 
gion. 

Today, WRN’s two-county morning 
daily, passed the 40,000 daily circulation 
mark early this month, entirely in news- 
stand sales, according to Donnelly. He 
says the regional newspaper will retain 
its current 10¢ price for the near future, 
and he says that WRN at this time has no 
plans to begin home delivery of the 
morning paper. He expects Today to top 
50,000 daily sales by the end of 1980. 

WRN’s Sunday papers, which, except 
for one, began publication in the fall of 
1976, now sell 188,000 copies weekly. 
The one exception, the Sunday Jour- 
nal-News in Rockland County, began 
publishing in 1972. 

WRN, like its parent company, is 
banking on the Sunday newspaper mar- 
ket, according to Donnelly. 

“‘In every single market where we 
(Gannett) have started Sunday newspa- 
pers, the results have been that while 
some of our competition suffered losses, 
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in the final analysis more people ended 
up reading Sunday newspapers.’ Don- 
nelly said at a luncheon with Westches- 
ter County advertising executives. He 
said WRN is currently exploring ‘‘a 
whole basketful of options for our Sun- 
day newspapers.” 

Among those options, according to 
Donnelly, is a proposal to produce a heat 
set offset rotogravure-style Sunday 
magazine. Although no final plans have 
yet materialized, WRN is looking into 
the possibility of contracting outside 
printers to produce a regionally oriented 
Sunday magazine which would either 
complement or supplant Family Weekly, 
which is now carried by WRN Sunday 
newspapers. If WRN publishes such a 
magazine, the group’s offset presses 
would be freed up ‘“‘to come out with 
Sunday newspapers quite different in 
format than what we are doing right 
now,” says Donnelly. 

He envisions the creation of a 
““perspective’’ section, which would 
concentrate on salient issues, investiga- 
tive reporting and explanatory jour- 
nalism. He was involved in the develop- 
ment of a similar section in Wilmington. 

WRN is currently attempting to 
streamline delivery of its Sunday news- 
papers with an eye toward getting papers 
to readers’ doorsteps before the competi- 
tion, which is much more regionally 
oriented. Donnelly told the Westchester 
advertisers, ‘‘We want to have our Sun- 
day newspaper at your doorstep when 
you get up. We don’t really care if you 
read the (N.Y.) Times or the (N.Y.) 
News or something else afterward, as 
long as you read us first.”’ 

In the daily area, Donnelly says WRN 
is looking to increase Today’s circulation 
by expanding its availability. So far, the 
paper’s distribution has been concen- 
trated on the core WRN circulation 
areas. Plans now call for its extension 
into fringe and more heavily populated 
areas. 

One area which is ripe for targeting, 
Donnelly thinks, is Eastchester, a group 
of towns and villages centered among 
WRN’s biggest markets. Four WRN 
newspapers currently serve the area, 
which contains towns as economically 
diverse as Scarsdale, Tuckahoe, and 
Yorkville. Donnelly is looking into the 
possibility of creating an Eastchester edi- 
tion of one of the four newspapers cur- 
rently serving the area to serve the area 
singly. In the areas nearest New York 
City, Donnelly says WRN is planning to 
push Today as an alternative to the New 
York dailies. 

Advertising linage in WRN newspa- 
pers has remained steady recently. Ad- 


vertising executives report WRN’s total 
rop year-to-date linage up 1% and pre- 
print linage up 3%. WRN’s 1979 linage 
figures actually showed a loss over 1978, 
but when the advertising solicited during 
the New York City newspaper strike of 
1978 is deleted, WRN’s 1979 total shows 
some growth over 1978. 

A major development in WRN’s linage 
will be the opening of Galleria, an en- 
closed super-mall scheduled to open in 
White Plains, N.Y. this August. 

The mall, which will contain 120 stores 
with Abraham & Strauss and J.C. Penney 
Co. as anchors, is expected to generate 
significant new advertising linage. It will 
be the county’s first enclosed mall. 

Last year, WRN began consolidating 
circulation and advertising functions at 
its new plant in Harrison, N.Y. Located 
within 15 miles of each newspaper office, 
the Harrison plant, which is equipped 
with offset presses, produces 8 of 
WRN’s 10 dailies. 

Over the past year, WRN has begun 
pulling advertising and circulation into 
the Harrison plant. Currently, advertis- 
ing sales operates in three regions out of 
three offices located strategically around 
the circulation areas. Not only does the 
arrangement allow each sales person to 
sell more than one WRN market, it al- 
lows management greater control over 
the sales operations, Donnelly says. 

Editorial departments remain and will 
remain in the areas they serve, according 
to Donnelly. And those editorial opera- 
tions maintain autonomy in story selec- 
tion and placement and in locally 
oriented editorials. 

‘‘Basically speaking,’’ Donnelly says, 
“all decisions not involving finances are 
made in Westchester.’’ Each newspaper 
has a separate editorial board which 
deals with local issues. WRN’s editorial 
board enters into county and state wide 
editorial decisions, always after solicita- 
tion of input from local boards, accord- 
ing to Donnelly. WRN presents a unified 
editorial page front when statewide can- 
didates or issues are the subject of edito- 
rials. The Gannett company, according 
to Donnelly, is never involved in any 
way in the opinion forming process. 


Antipress bill 
introduced 


A bill was introduced in the Wisconsin 
Assembly last month that would provide 
a statutory right for persons to sue for 
invasion of privacy when they have been 
placed in a ‘“‘false light’’ by publicity. 

The bill was entered by Rep. William 
Rogers, a Democrat, who told the As- 
sembly in a speech that he would with- 
draw it if Robert Gallagher, editor, 
Green Bay Press-Gazette, was dis- 
missed. 

The Wisconsin Newspaper Associa- 
tion does not expect the bill to pass. 
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Alternate delivery 


(Continued from page 35) 


Carrier turnover which runs about 
104% a year has not been affected by the 
addition of magazines, Bird said, claim- 
ing that the most positive effect on that 
percentage has been the daily’s switch to 
a Pay-In-Advance system which now ac- 
counts for 50% of its subscribers. 

Bird said Time and Better Homes & 
Gardens probably are the easiest com- 
panies to work with, with Reader’s Di- 
gest filling the spot at the opposite end of 
the scale. 

‘‘Our primary motive for getting into 
alternate delivery was defense strategy,” 
Bird concluded. ‘‘If we wanted to get 
into magazines on a large scale basis, 
we'd have to set up a separate distribu- 
tion system. I wouldn’t mind if we lost 
Time or Better Homes. But if we lost our 
preprint business, I’d probably be out of 
Fi (0) ona 

A case for a separate carrier force was 
outlined by Richard M. Duncovich, ad- 
vertising manager of the Gloucester 
County Times in Woodbury, N.J. 

“‘Over the years we have distributed 
everything from mimeographed flyers for 
a local pizza parlor, wine catalogues for a 
local package store to full tabloids for 
aspiring politicians, film envelopes, retail 
catalogues and tabloids up to 44 pages, 
full broadsheet circulars and 96-page 
cat-a-books,’’ Duncovich reported. 

The Times developed a separate force 
not to deliver magazines but for a new 
TMC product. 

“Since we already had a daily force of 
over 300 newsboys covering the county, 
we assumed that the most logical solu- 
tion was simply to instruct our newsboys 
to deliver our ‘‘Advertiser’’ to all those 
people on their route who did not take 
our daily paper,’’ Duncovich explained. 
‘Because we were novices in the field, it 
took us many, many frustrating months 
to realize the folly of our assumption.” 

It wasn’t until the Times hired a re- 
search firm that it discovered that its 
TMC delivery was ‘‘only half as good as 
we thought it was.” 

The survey revealed three areas of 
weakness present in the existing force: 
the circulation department and manager 
saw the TMC as an unwanted and unre- 
warding stepchild since they were more 
concerned with the growth and quality of 
the daily product; the district managers 
resented the extra work and responsibil- 
tiy and found the TMC cumbersome to 
manage and supervise; the newsboys 
also resented the extra work, found it 
confusing, and because of inadequate 
supervision, were not concerned with 
quality delivery. 

So the Times spent six months setting 
up a separate force with its own man- 
ager, district manager, motor route driv- 
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ers and 283 carriers—a force which Dun- 
covich now refers to as profitable and 
effective. 

Currently, about 30% of the force con- 
tracts are terminated each year for poor 
or no delivery, and about 50% leave on 
their own. Both figures were almost 
double during the first two years of the 
new system. 

“I can’t say for certain at this point 
that should we get into magazine deliv- 
ery, we would approach it the same way 
we handled our TMC. In fact, we might 
decide that because of the unique de- 
mands of magazine delivery, that only 
one of our delivery forces . . . might be 
better suited to handle the delivery,’ he 
said. ‘‘But either way, we will find the 
way to handle it.”’ 

David DeJean, assistant manager of 
products and planning for the Louisville 
Courier-Journal summed up his experi- 
ence with delivering Time and News- 
week. 

““We’ve been in various forms of al- 
ternate delivery since 1975 and we’re still 
trying to figue it out.” 

DeJean said the practical operations of 
the additional publications have been 
great. 

“It was a hell of a load on the carrier 
force when we first started out. . . and 
it’s a continuing irritant,’’ he said. 

Carrier turnover now measures about 
200% a year and an additional 14 district 
managers have been hired, bringing the 
total to 29. 

DeJean said the magazine pubishers 
are anxious that the Courier-Journal take 
on more copies. 

““We’re in the black on magazines be- 
cause the costs are low,” he said. ‘*But if 
we increased (our load), we’re not con- 
vinced that we could make money.”’ 

Landon president Owen E. Landon Jr. 
suggested to his listeners that they form 
an alternate delivery network. 

“If you’re small. . . you’re going to 
have to join forces with someone else. 
And who could be better than another 
newspaper or group of newspapers. 

Landon said that a small daily sur- 
rounded by a metro area is particularly 
vulnerable to “‘being picked off by a 
larger system.’’ He said such a paper 
would be ‘“‘better off joining a larger sys- 
tem then fighting it.” 


GM is police chief 


Ed Koon, general manager of Olathe 
(Kans.) Daily News, was named chief of 
police of Edgerton, Kans. on January 1. 
Koon, who was assistant chief, has been 
on the police force two years. His job 
and the chief's were the only two paid 
positions on the force. The job opening 
occurred when the chief and three of five 
officers on the force resigned over a dis- 
pute with the mayor. He will continue his 
duties at the Daily News; the chief’s job 
is parttime. Edgerton is a town of 1,200 
and 20 miles east of Olathe. 


Alternate 
delivery 
checklist 


Newspapers considering the possibil- 
ity of alternative delivery might find the 
following checklist helpful. It was pre- 
pared for a two-day seminar on the sub- 
ject held in Chicago Feb. 26-27 and spon- 
sored by Landon Associates. 

© Check to see if present carriers are 
used and paid a set fee for distributing 
other items; does this make them 
employees for all their work including 
delivery, collection and sales of newspa- 
per? Newspaper carriers as such are now 
exempt from minimum wage laws. Will 
delivering any other product cause you 
to lose this exemption? 

® Check average age of present car- 
riers. Can they handle other products or 
are they too small. 

@ Check size of carrier routes and 
penetration of the market for home de- 
livery. For example, a carrier with a 75 
paper route in a concentrated area where 
they are covering 80% of the occupied 
dwelling units also would have a concen- 
trated area of homes to handle alternate 
delivery. However, a carrier with 75 pa- 
pers and with only 30% coverage of oc- 
cupied dwelling units would have an ex- 
tremely large area to cover for alternate 
delivery if boundaries were the same. 

e Is the route manager or district 
manager organization unionized? If so, 
does this present a problem? 

@ Do route managers and district 
managers have other responsibilities 
other than supervising their carriers, 
such as dropping papers to carriers, 
keeping files of subscribers up-to-date, 
working in mailroom, etc. In other 
words, do they have time to handle the 
extra work? 

© Some papers are experiencing 100% 
to 250% carrier turnover a year. Can 
they handle this problem and take on the 
added responsibilities of an alternate de- 
livery system? 

@ Can you develop a substitute on 
every carrier route to handle the non- 
subscriber side of an alternate delivery 
operation, giving the substitute a ‘‘start”’ 
for every “‘stop’’ on the regular carrier’s 
route and a ‘‘stop’’ for every “‘start.”’ 

Have you figured the cost of supervi- 
sion for alternate delivery system. Every 
carrier might need to be spot checked 
every time there was an extra delivery 
besides the paper. 


Weekly acquired 


Thomas Smith has acquired the Pinel- 
las Park (Fla.) Post. Smith sold the Sun- 
coast Shopper in New Port Richey, Fla., 
which he owned since 1961, to the 
Tribune Co., Chicago a few years ago 
and then ‘‘went sailing.’ The Post has a 
paid circulation. 
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Problems 


(Continued from page 12) 


reason people bought his newspaper was 
from a desire for local news. 

Grotta ended up by making sugges- 
tions on how to initiate a research study 
of a newspaper, one that would involve 
every department and would provide 
only facts that would help the editors put 
out a better newspaper, not facts merely 
interesting in themselves. 

Research from the standpoint of the 
newsman was then described by Paul 
Sassone, executive editor of the Pioneer 
Press, of Wilmette, Ill. and by Steve 
Haas, news editor of the Daily Trans- 
cript, which serves four of Boston’s 
southern suburbs. 

Sassone told of how his newspaper 
had used ‘“‘focus meetings’’ to overcome 
the difficulty of getting new readers in 
Bellwood, a western suburb of Chicago. 
This consisted of two representatives of 
the newspaper meeting informally in a 
home with seven or eight residents. 

How the groups were formed and how 
a proper atmosphere was obtained was 
described by Sassone, along with ten 
questions designed to give the newsmen 
knowledge of the community, its resi- 
dents, buying habits and lifestyle. 

Awards in the SNA’s editorial con- 
tests were announced during the confer- 
ence. The winners were: 

® Schoolboy Journalist of the Year— 
Franklin Shuftan, assistant editor of the 
Star Herald, Oak Forest, Il. 

@ Editorial Writing—Lyle Price, Daily 

News Journal, Kent, Washington; and 
John Corcoran, Harlem-Irving Times, 
Chicago. 
® Column Writing—O. Casey Corr, 
Kirkland, Wash. Journal American; and 
Barb Martinez, Suburban Life Graphic, 
Downers Grove, Illinois. 

© Best News Story—Mary Swift, Ren- 
ton, Wash., Record Chronicle; and Pat 
Wilcox, Lakewood Sentinel; Denver. 

© News Analysis and Investigation— 
Tie between Lyle Price, Auburn 
Globe-News, Federal Way, Washington 
and Bob Watkins, Gresham (Ore.) Out- 
look. 

@ Feature Writing—Tie between 
Susan Landgraf, Renton, (Wash.) 
Record-Chronicle and Lenore Bechfel, 
Nofthville (Mich.) Record; and Linda 
Hermanson, St. Louis South County 
Journal. 

© Women’s Interest Writing—Sally 
Bassett, Canyon Courier, Evergreen, 
Col.; and, in class 2, a tie between Dor- 
ren Carvajal, Contra Costa Times, Wal- 
nut Creek, Calif. and: Helen Bryant, 
Mundelein, Ill. Herald. 

© Sports Writing—Dick Baltus, 
Gresham (Ore.) Outlook and Jim Braun, 
Skokee Life, Chicago. 

© Best News Presentation 
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Content—Tie between Rich Wronski, 
Southwest Economist, Chicago and Toni 
Ginnetti and Diana Montgomery, Arling- 
ton Heights (ill.) Daily and Sunday 
Herald. 

® Community Service—Frank Wetzel, 
Bellevue (Wash.) Daily Journal Ameri- 
can. 

© Photojournalism—Spot News— 
Alec Barinholtz and Gregg Cebrzynski, 
St. Charles (Ill.) Chronicle and Carol T. 
Morton, Chula Vista (Calif.) Star News. 

@ Photo Feature—David Turnley, 
Northville (Mich.) Record. 


One program segment was given over 
to taking ‘“‘A Critical Look at the Crit- 
ics’’. Panelists were Jean F. Moon, gen- 
eral manager of the Columbia, Md. Pub- 
lishing Corp., Ralph Evans, owner of the 
Evans Farm Inn, McLean Va. and Stan 
Wojewodski, Center Stage, Baltimore, 
Md. 

Ms. Moon said she found using eight 
part time critics at $50 each week more 
satisfactory than having one fulltime crit- 
ic to cover all the arts. She stressed the 
desirability of using the same critics so 
readers can get to know their per- 
sonalities. 

““Sometimes a reader will know a play 
is good because the critic likes it,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Another reader will know he’ll 
only like the play if the critic dislikes it.” 

Moderator Drew Davis, Barrington 
Press, Inc., Barrington, Ill. inspired a 
controversy when he said his restaurant 
critic pays for his own meal but only 
writes about the restaurant if the meal 
and service are good. 

The Evans Farm owner approved of 
this idea but a number of the conference 
members described the practice as evad- 
ing responsibility. 

Evans’ point was that a bad impres- 
sion might be caused if the regular chef 
was sick or a number of waiters were 
absent and that having a newspaper critic 
jump on the restaurant wasn’t fair. 

“Reviews can put a restaurant out of 
business,’ he said. 

Evans suggested that a critic should 
not visit a restaurant until after it had 
been open at least three months in order 
to let the restaurant get in good running 
order. 

One of the conference members then 
demanded to know if Evans, during that 
period, stood ready to reduce his prices. 

Wojewodski, a stage director, called 
for a drama critic to be qualified. ‘‘He 
should write regularly and get to be 
known as a personality, a voice to which 
people can respond. He should be intelli- 
gent and he should be provocative. Bad 
criticism reflects on the managment of a 
newspaper.’’ 

During a question period, it was 
brought out that there should be a differ- 
ence in the way professionals and 
amateurs are criticized. Ms. Moon em- 
phasized, however, that some groups, 
those striving mightily to make them- 


selves good, actually deserve hard criti- 
cism. 

One point that was emphasized was the 
difference between a critic and a reviewer. 
Wojewodski said a reviewer simply re- 
ports on an event, being a hybrid critic- 
reporter, while a critic puts the event 
being criticized in context with other in- 
stances of the same art. 

A session on investigative reporting 
explored the necessity for the ability to 
dig. 

Jay Gourley, a freelance Washington 
reporter, questioned the motives of some 
newspaper investigations, saying many 
are motivated by a business interest 
rather than to help a community. 

Jack Anderson, an investigative re- 
porter for the West Bend, (Wisc.) News, 
held that most investigations are done for 
the public good, and that the presence of 
a good investigative reporter gives the 
public a place to go when something is 
wrong. 

‘A good investigator isn’t awed by au- 
thority,’’ he said. 

The NNA program called for briefings 
on current activity by Senators and a 
member of Congress, by Chief Justice 
Warren Burger and Hodding Carter III at 
the State Department, by a former U.S. 
ambassador to Afghanistan and Richard 
M. Helms, former ambassador to Iran 
and former head of the CIA, and others. 

Robert E. Work (Los Angeles Daily 
Journal) has at last discovered the U.S. 
Postal Service can be friendly. 

The story begins with a letter he 
wrote, to be delivered crosstown in Los 
Angeles, about 27 blocks away. That was 
way back in the early °70s. 

The letter never made it. Instead, it 
was returned to the sender, a procedure 
that only took the Postal Service eight 
years. Even then, the Postal Service re- 
quired Work to cough up 20 cents for 
postage due. Work thought all this de- 
served the attention of Postmaster Gen- 
eral William F. Bolger and he so in- 
formed him in a promptly delivered let- 
ECT. 

Last week, before briefing the Na- 
tional Newspaper Association Gov- 
ernement Affairs Conference on current 
postal affairs, Bolger inquired of the au- 
dience if Mr. Robert E. Work was pres- 
ent. He was and was asked if he would 
please come forward to the podium. 
There, the Postmaster General presented 
him with an envelope containing a 20- 
cent refund (in stamps). 


Successful switch 


The Mesa (Ariz.) Tribune, a Cox 
newspaper, converted from an afternoon 
publication to morning on February 4. 
Publisher Charles A. Wahlheim said that 
after the first 45 days and one collection 
period, that the Tribune showed an ap- 
proximate 1,000 gain in circulation from 
41,000 daily to 42,000 daily. 
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Classified Advertising 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


AMERICANA 


HERITAGE ROAD—Vivid Americana col- 
umn, linked with your dateline. Weekly. 
Pro. Camera-ready. Samples. Heritage 
Road, Higganum CT 06441. 


AUTHOR INTERVIEWS 


WRITER-CRITIC published in Smithso- 
nian, Publishers Weekly, Village Voice, 
major dailies offers features on leading 
or unusual authors pegged to new books. 
Samples. Joseph Barbato, 40-13 82 St, 
Elmhurst NY 11373. 


AUTOMOTIVE 


YOUR AUTO AND YOU: Weekly column 
of answers to your readers’ car prob- 
lems, plus weekly test report on new 
cars, vans. Write for samples, rates. Au- 
tomotive Features, 814 E. Manor Circle, 
Milwaukee, Wisc, 53217. 


COMIC STRIPS 


RELIGIOUS CARTOON—ldeal for relig- 
ion page or Sunday edition. Gentle, inof- 
fensive. Write for samples and rates. 
McKeever, Box 829, Columbus MS 
39701. 


NEW COMIC STRIPS, Puzzles, Panel 
Comics. Free: Over 80 Features Catalog 
and Samples. Write R-Gabs, 1324 N 3rd, 
St Joseph MO 64501. 


COOKING 


NATURALLY SPEAKING, popular cook- 
ing column by Author of Book of Whole 
Grains. Excellent reader response. 
17370 Hawkins Lane, Morgan Hill CA 
95037. 


CURRENT AFFAIRS 


RECOGNITION articles 250-1200 words 
analyze current events from a funda- 
mental viewpoint, discusses principles 
to apply, written in clear, understanda- 
ble style. Box 33517, Editor & Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


APPRAISALS FOR ESTATE TAX partner- 
ship, loan depreciation and insurance pur- 
poses. Sensible fees. Brochure. Marion R. 
Krehbiel, Box 89, Norton, Kans. 67654, or 
Robert N. Bolitho, Box 7133, Shawnee 
Mission, Kans. 66207. 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


KREHBIEL-BOLITHO, INC. 
Over 500 sales in our 30 years. 
(We handle different properties—offices 
350 miles apart.) 

MARION R. KREHBIEL, “Norton office,” 
PO Box 88, Norton KS 67654. Office (913) 
877-3407 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO, “Kansas City Of- 
fice," PO Box 7133, Shawnee Mission, KS 
66207, Office (913) 381-8280. 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations for 
sale and purchase of highest quality daily 
and weekly newspapers in the country. Be- 
fore you consider sale or purchase of a 
property, you should call (813) 733-8053 
daytime; (813) 446-0871 nights; or write 
Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, Fl, 33515. 
No obligation, of course. 


ALAN G. LEWIS, MEDIA BROKER 
On file: over 100 active qualified buyers for 
daily, top weekly or shopper publications. 
Ridge Rd., Hardwick, MA 01037. (413) 
477-6009. 


DATING 


FRIENDS . . . we never met. . . The 
fastest growing syndicated dating fea- 
ture in the country. Issued FREE weekly 
and is the ONLY syndicated feature that 
PAYS YOU for its publication. Contains 
respectable, personal ads from YOUR 
specific community. Also has a SE- 
NIOR'S CORNER for people over 60. De- 
signed for family publications and FAN- 
TASTIC for all types of magazines. 
Creates more readership, circulation, 
advertisement and expansion, Camera 
ready. Dial Syndications, Box 7-351, 
Warwick RI 02887. 


EDUCATION 


TEACHER FEATURE—Utilize the 
“Newspaper as the Textbook.” Daily les- 
sons available for grades K-8. Developed 
by certified teacher/journalist. Syndi- 
cate rates. 603 Union Rd, Spring Valley 
NY 10977. 


ENERGY 


PULL READERS with sharp service Q&A 
on their #1 concern: Energy. Energy 
Notebook, Box 717, Cooper Sta., New 
York NY 10003. (212) 777-3977. 


FOOD 


“HOME-TOWN MARKET BASKET''— 
Well-known cook book author, freelance 
magazine writer and past editor for 
Look, Gourmet and Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal writes clever newspaper column with 
food industry supported recipes and 
kitchen tips. Readers learn nutritionally 
better economy and save huge magazine 
prices for same information. Column 
draws local advertisers. “MARKET BAS- 
KET” is now successful from Massa- 
chusetts to Kentucky and California to 
Idaho. Cost $10 per month; ‘‘slick” for 
every Monday; delivered first of each 
month. Send for free month to “Market 
Basket,” PO Box 1754, Twin Falls ID 
83301. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
NEWSPAPERS Weekly 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 
National Press Building 
Washington, D.C, 20045 
(202) National 8-1133 


Daily 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
P.O. Box 2277, Monclair, Calif. 91763. 
(714) 626-6440 


WHITE NEWSPAPER SERVICE 
Appraisals, Mergers, Sales. 
No Charge for Consultation. 

Box 783, McMinnville TN 37110 
(615) 473-2104 or 473-3715 


JIMMY CROWE 
CONFIDENTIAL NEGOTIATIONS 
Specializing in the best southern markets. 
12 Cutler Dr, Savannah, GA 31405, (912) 

925-8666, day or night. 


50 YEARS OF MEDIA EXPERIENCE 
We specialize in radio, TV, weekly, daily 
and community newspapers. Professional, 
confidential. 


Business Broker Associates 
(615) 756-7635. 


SNYDER NEWSPAPER BROKERS 
136 E. Honolulu 
Lindsay, Cal. 93247 (209) 562-2587 
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BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 


FEATURES AVAILABLE 


GARDENING 


AWARD-WINNING garden writer, illus- 
trated weekly, 600 words. Details, Mas- 
son, Box 66, Needham MA 02192. 


GENERAL 


FOR THE ONE publisher in 10 really 
serious about promotion—The Bottom 
Line tells your local merchant why he 
should use more newspaper advertising. 
Weekly questions and answers by 
publisher-professor use fact, logic and 
humor. S. Gale Denley, The Journal, Box 
278, Bruce MS 38915, 


FLEXIBLE FREELANCE FEATURETTES 
on Western History, Natural History or 
Science. Details: Information Systems, 
PO Box 359, Ft. Collins CO 80522, 


PROFILES on enterprising professionals 
in the fields of energy, homes, food and 
the environment. For free list write: Arti- 
cles, PO Box 662, Weston MA 02193. 


FEATURES enchant readers. We have 
81. List, samples, package offers. 
Dickson, 17700 Western 69H, Gardena 
CA 90248. 


FOR A LOOK AT NEW COLUMNISTS: 
Feature Associates, 3334 Kerner Blvd, 
San Rafael CA 94901. 


LANGUAGE 


LANGUAGE LINE informs, amuses on 
language, words, culture. Daily, weekly 
readers love it! Lowly-priced, highly 
creative. Fascinating to read 2 or 3 times 
a month. Its Eastern, Western pub- 
lishers praise it. This tested column will 
work for you. Try it! LANGUAGE LINE, 
60 W Broad St, Mt Vernon NY 10552. 
(914) 664-6589. 


MONEY 


“MORE FOR YOUR MONEY''—Weekly 
column of money-saving news. Proven 
results. Camera-ready. Samples. Mike 
LeFan, 1802 S 13th, Temple TX 76501. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


SYD S. GOULD ASSOCIATES 
“The broker with instant buyers” 
SALES, SERVICE, MANAGEMENT 

Rte 1, Box 146, Theodore AL 36582 
(205) 973-1653 


HEMPSTEAD & CO. 
Newspaper brokers and appraisers. Write 
or call for free consultation. 47 Edgewood 
Br ener Hill, N.J. 08003. (609) 795- 


NEWSPAPER OWNERS-SEEKERS. We will 
be glad to go over your pins with you. No 
obligations. NEWSPAPER SERVICE CO., 
ae PO Drawer 12428, Panama City, FL 
32401. 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


OHIO unopposed county seat tri-weekly. 
Gross $1.4 million. Central plant. Real 
estate. $2.65 million. This is what you're 
looking for. 

OHIO county seat twin weeklies. $810M, 
includes modern building. 

ARKANSAS weekly. $325M, includes plant 
and building. 

TENNESSEE long established shopper, 
money maker, $708,000. : 

MISSISSIPPI county seat weeklies and 
real estate, $1,575,000. 

State cash and qualifications. 

JAMES WHITE 
Box 783, McMinnville TN 37110 


MOVIE REVIEWS 


MINI REVIEWS (Cartoon illustrated) 
Great for Weekend section or entertain- 
ment pages. Issued weekly. Camera- 
ready. Our 6th year. Cineman Syndicate, 
7 Charles Court, Middletown, NY 10940. 
(914) 692-4572. 


REAL ESTATE 


HOUSE CALLS—Citation for recent na- 
tional award says “entertaining format, 
concise, solid writing skills and a wealth 
of real estate knowledge." 6th year, ma- 
jor dailies, Edith Lank, 240 Hemingway, 
Rochester NY 14620. (717) 271-6230. 


RECORD REVIEWS 


RECORD REVIEW—Keep your readers 
informed. Everyone buys records!!! Con- 
tact: Imagine Magazine, PO Box 2715, 
Waterbury CT 06720. (203) 753-2167. 


STEREO 


HOME ENTERTAINMENT is the trend 
for the eighties. WORLD OF STEREO will 
put you and your readers in touch with 
the times. Now in its fifth year and grow- 
ing faster than ever. Low rates. Box 
1402. Buffalo NY 14214. 


WEEKLY 


“BOOTSTRAPS” is basic. It's an in- 
teresting, competitive, habit-forming, 
800 words of creative entertainment and 
cultural motivation for self-improve- 
ment. $5 per week, 4 weeks free. Elm 
Hollow Syndicate, Box 403, Livingston 
Manor NY 12758. 


VOICE FROM THE WOODS. 500 word 
comments by a modern Thoreau. Sam- 
ples. Walter Gormly, Mt Vernon IA 
52314. 


Feature Your Feature In 
FEATURES AVAILABLE 
And Watch Your Syndicate Sales Soar! 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


FLORIDA WEEKLY in fast growing subur- 
ban area. Publication has shown good 
growth, potential still not fully realized. 
Last Ne pe gross topped $50,000. Box 
33704, Editor & Publisher. 


MICHIGAN WEEKLY in $300,000 gross 
class, $310,000 projected for 1980, net- 
ted owner $33,709 in 1979. Owner says 
experienced publisher could do better. 
Good hunting-fishing minutes away, lake 
and river nearby, not far from Lake Michi- 
gan. Industry and farming. State cash and 
experience first letter. Marion R. Krehbiel, 
Box 88, Norton KS 67654. 


ALASKA WEEKLY—Perfect for hard-work- 
ing couple. $92,000 gross. Building, Com- 
pugraphic equipment and VDTs. Asking 
$95,000, owner will carry contract. Write 
Box 33637, Editor & Publisher. 


INDIANA NEWSPAPERS, commercial 
shop. Over 3000 circulation 300M gross. 
Owners retiring. 28% down. State finan- 
cial position and experience first letter. 
Towe Agency, 1720 Edwin, Winter Park FL- 
32789. 


MAJOR MARKET WEEKLY $2.7 million 
revenue, and small market daily. 
(617) 742-0676 


NEW JERSEY paid weekly. $200,000 
gross, asking $175,000. IW pesert 
equipment. Box 33722, ditor 
Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


BEST OF BOTH WORLDS is yours as owner 
of this full coverage upstate New York 
suburban weekly. Good earnings on 
$250,000 gross. Work on river level three 
miles from major city, live in hills 600 feet 
elevation 15 minutes from plant. Ideal for 
outdoors couple seeking good community. 
Editor-owner retiring. Box 33537, Editor & 
Publisher. 


GEORGIA WEEKLY, 3000 paid, $65,000 
gross in '79, net $15,000. 29% down, bal- 
ance 12% interest. Same publisher 6 
ears. 

ENNESSEE weekly, 3000 paid. $110,000 
gross in '79, $35,000 net, publisher retir- 
ing. Great community, near shopping 
center; 29% down. ; 

ALABAMA weekly, 2900 paid, $210,000 
includes building. Terms. 

ALABAMA weekly, 1800 paid. $145,000 
gross in '79, $138,000 net, 36,400 non- 
competitive, legals, same publisher for 20 
years. $50,000 cash and balance fi- 
nanced. 

ALABAMA weekly, 16,000, college town 
near shopping center. Strong on legals, 
sell for gross of $50,000, terms. ; 
GEORGIA weekly, 8000 paid, beautiful 
growing community. Great for husband- 
wife team. $42,000 terms. 

OKLAHOMA weekly, 9000 paid. $110,000 
buys building, press and newspaper pub- 
lishing 77 years. 

FLORIDA weeklies, group of 4, 69,000 free 
deliveries. Complete printing plant, 4 unit 
Color King Press, 5 Gennes. 
Equipment alone worth $327,000. 
$530,000 can be financed. 

BUSINESS PUBLICATION, 19,000 select 
audience. Continuous growth for 7 years. 
Leader in field, ready for expansion. 
$250,000 terms. 

FULL COLOR MAGAZINE. Projected rev- 
enue for 1980 $1,320,000. Projected net 


$320,000. Nationally acclaimed. 
$700,000. 
MISSOURI shopper. 24,000 TMC. 


$388,000 '79, net $31,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA shopper, 8000 TMC, 
100,000, '79, net $21,043. 
ENNESSEE shopper, 22,000 TMC, 

$708,000 '79, net $113,785. 

NEW MEXICO shopper, 25,000 TMC, 

$111,000 '79, net $42,791. 

NORTH CAROLINA shopper, 50,000 TMC, 

$200,000 '79, net $5681. 

NORTH CAROLINA shopper, 21,000 TMC, 

$167,000, gross in ’79 $220,000. 


Business Broker Associates 


(615) 756-7635 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 


SELLERS WILL FINANCE COMPETENT 
BUYERS AT 9% INTEREST 
ILLINOIS—Rural weekly doing $285,000 
annual. Good economic area. Plant in- 
cludes 3 unit press and substantial build- 


ing. 
MINNESOTA—2300 circulation paper and 
7000 shopper in southeast Minnesota 
town of 4100. Grossing $112,000, 29% 
down. 
MIDWEST—Downtown metro free weekly. 
Sale priced less than gross of $70,000. 
Good profit structure. $19,000 down. 

OY HOLDING & ASSOCIATES 

PO Box 212, Galva IL 61434 

Phone (309) 932-2270 days 

(309) 932-2642 evenings 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


CONSIDERING SELLING? Concerned 
about the tax consequences? Would you 
prefer to stay on as publisher, or in another 
role, or retain an ownership interest, or 
simply retire totally? We can tailor a pur- 
chase to fit your desires. No enormous 
chain, we are interested in profitable 
hometown newspapers, weekly or daily, 
prossing between $350,000 and $3 mil- 
ion. Confidentiality guaranteed. Box 
31314, Editor & Publisher. 


IF YOU ARE without competition in your 
home base, do not have a central printing 
plant, and have at least 4500 paid circula- 
tion, our widely-respected group of com- 
munity newspapers would like to discuss 
purchasing your non-daily publication. 
Flexible arrangements to meet your needs, 
including your remaining with the newspa- 
per. No paper too large for us to consider. 
Please send information to Box 31752, 
Editor & Publisher. All replies kept strictly 
confidential. 


SOUTHERN FLORIDA weekly or small 
daily. On or near either coast. Desire com- 
plete or controlling interest. Box 32575, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE on miniatures and 


dollhouses, second largest hobby in 
United States. In fifth year with unlimited 
ad and subscriber potential. Price 
$25,000. Box 33647, Editor & Publisher. 


A BETTER WAY TO 
PEDDLE YOUR PAPERS 
E & P CLASSIFIEDS! 
(212) 752-7053 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 
RATES 


LINE ADS 
(Remittance should accompany 
copy unless credit established) 


1 week —$3.10 per line. 

2 weeks—$2.95 per line, per issue 
3 weeks—$2.75 per line, per issue 
4 weeks—$2.55 per line, per issue 


Add $3 per insertion for box service and 
count as an additional line in copy. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Payable with order) 


i week —$2.25 per line 

2 weeks—$2.10 per line, per issue 
3 weeks—$1.95 per line, per issue 
4 weeks—$1.70 per line, per issue 


Add $2.00 per insertion for box service 
and count as an additional line in your 
copy. 


Count approximately 39 characters and/or spaces per line 
3 lines minimum (no abbreviations) 


DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface type, cuts or other decorations, changes in your 
classified ad to display. The rate for display-classified is $70 per column inch 


camera ready, $75 pub set. 


Contract rates available on request. 


WEEKLY CLOSING TIME 
Tuesday, 4:00 PM New York Time 


Box numbers, mailed each day as they are received, are valid for 1 year 


Editor & Publisher 


575 Lexington Ave 


INP er, INDY A 


10022 (212) 752-7050 


INDUSTRY SERVICES 
CIRCULATION SERVICES 


NEED A BOOST? 
We're the answer to a wider circulation. 
Professional telephone and boy crew oper- 
ation. 
National Newspaper Promotions Inc 
(212) 823-8568 


ENGINEERING 
& INSTALLATIONS 


PRESS INSTALLATIONS, rigging, en- 
gineering modifications, rebuilding and 
removal. Single width to 4 plate wide. 
Bramble Professional Press Engineering, 
Rt. 2, Box 2285, McAllen, Texas 78501. 
(512) 682-7011. 


PROMOTION CONSULTANTS 


EXPERIENCED NEWSPAPER PROFES- 
SIONALS create circulation and advertis- 
ing campaigns that work for you at In 
House. It pays to use In House as your 
promotion and marketing department on 
an “as needed” basis. We'll do your 
strategic planning and finished campaigns 
for in-paper, billboards, radio, tele- 
vision—as well as media planning. 
Want to build classified? We have proven 
campaigns for Help Wanted, Automotive, 
Real Estate and Personal. Also campaigns 
and support material that generate extra 
linage with sales events, circulation build- 
ers, contests, carrier recruitment and 
community involvement. 
In House helps you compete with the 
majors at a price you can afford. Give us a 
call to see how we can help you generate 
extra revenue and circulation. 

IN HOUSE (212) 944-9814. 
2 West 45th St. 7th Fl. N.Y. N.Y. 10036 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 


KAMERAK SQUEEZE LENSES 
Variable lenses 0 to 8%. Fixed lenses up to 
12%. Compare our quality and service. 
KAMERAK (213) 437-2779 
Long Beach, CA 90801 


SQUeeze Lenses, new and trade-ins... . 
Manufacturer/Specialists since 1968 
New, super designs surpass all 
CK Optical (213) 372-0372 
Box 1067, Redondo Beach CA 90278. 


COMPUTERS 


FOR SALE Digital PDP 8/E 4K core mem- 
ory. Includes 1 DF 32 disk unit. 2 high 
speed readers (6 or 8 level), 1 punch (6 
level). 1 ASR 33 Teletype. PAL-D, 4K 
Fortran-D, Focal and Diagnostics on paper 
tape. Under service contract till use dis- 
continued: Asking $6000. Call (313) 242- 


FACSIMILE TELECOPIERS 


QWIP 1200 series transceiver less than 6 
months old. Like brand new. $1150 firm. 
(312) 543-2307. 


MAILROOM 


CUTLER-HAMMER conveyors and spare 
parts. Also new Crabtree conveyors and 
spare parts. 
ORTHEAST STORAGE & INDUSTRIES 
(213) 257-7557 


NEWSPAPER SIZE Cheshire and Magna- 
craft Labeling Machines with single wide 
or computer print out multiwide label 
heads. Plastic strapping machines. Ed or 
Scott Helsley, in Texas call (214) 357- 
0196, others call (800) 527-1668. 


SHERIDAN 48 P inserter. 
SHERIDAN 24 P inserter. 
1 Muller 227 inserter with 4 stations. 
1 Muller 227 inserter with 3 stations. 
1 KANSA inserter, 3 stations. 
1 KANSA inserter, 2 stations. 
STA-HI 257 counter stacker, 4 years old. 
CUTLER HAMMER Mark IV counter 
stacker. 
CHESHIRE labeling machine. 
All machines in excellent condition. Our 
firm will install in your mailroom and train 
your personnel. 
Call or write: 
GRAPHIC MANAGEMENT ASSOC., INC 
Newspaper Mailroom Systems Division 


11 Main St, Southboro MA 01772 
(617) 481-8562 


EDITOR & 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
MAILROOM 


SHERIDAN 48P, excellent condition. 
Available in 30 days. Box 33661, Editor & 
Publisher. 


STEPPER PAPER-MAN inserting machine 
with 2 insert feeders and quarter folder. 
Like new—6 months old. $10,000. Box 
33662, Editor & Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE COMPOSING room equip- 
ment. Including: Co II Aes Jr typeset- 
ter, 7200 Headliner, Developer, AM Wax- 
coater waxer and Artwaxer waxer. Equip- 
ment in top condition. Headliner recently 
reconditioned. Also includes layout boards 
and tables. $4900 takes all. Phone (606) 
789-1705 or 789-1290. 


COMPUGRAPHIC—Compuwriter and 
7200-| Headliner and Compukwik de- 
veloper. Paste-down tables. SCM copy 
machine. Cheshire supplies. Other 
goodies. (914) 949-5000. 


NEWSPAPER RACKS 


FOR SALE—200 Leico machines, good to 
excellent condition, ranging $50-60. Con- 
tact Mr Boyers at (813) 748-6666. 


NEWSPRINT 


NEWSPRINT ROLLS—Basis 30 Ib steady 
supply, prompt shipment from inventory, 
delivered price on request. Brookman 
Paper Corp., 300 E 54 St, New York NY 
10022. (212) 688-3020. 


NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes. BEHRENS 
Pulp & Paper Co..3305 W. Warner, Santa 
Ana, CA 92704. (714) 556-7130. 


NEWSPRINT, prompt shipment 
Direct from mill 
Your specifications 
Box 33675, Editor & Publisher 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


MAKING market in Mark |, Il, Ill Photon 
Pacesetters. The Lookout, POB 205, 
Hopewell Junc NY 12533, (914) 226-4711. 


CASH FOR MARK |, IV, V 
PACESETTERS 
(614) 846-7025 


COMPUGRAPHIC I, $3300; Compugraphic 
Il, $4500; 12 fonts, $500. Both $7500. 
Call (516) 484-4477. 


COMPUGRAPHICS 
7200—$2800. Compuwriters—$4000. 
2961—$2300. Keyboards—$1200. Jus- 
towriters, FHN Business Products, Church 
Rd., Mt. Laurel, N.J. (609) 235-7614. 


2-SINGER 8200 Photomix, including 
fonts. 2-8202 recorders with readers. 
3-9400 VDTs. Best offer. Call (513) 542- 
8833, Marilyn. 


COMPUGRAPHIC VIDEOSETTER SYSTEM 

1 Videosetter universal with 20 grids. 

1 Unified composer with paper tape 
punch. 

1 UniScan, sold as system or separately. 

Contact Dan Whittier, 3108 West Lake St, 

Minneapolis MN 55416. (612) 929-0691. 


V-I-P 7245-3AB with spare parts kit; good 
condition; immediate; priced to sell. 
Ober/Graphics (617) 682-1139. 


COMPUWRITER II Jr TG model #01194, 
serial #5002, with 6 fonts for sale. Up- 
raded and in excellent condition. Kodak 
ktamatic processor, model #214K, serial 
#26503, also for sale. Package price 
$3400. Call Roger Miles (617) 746-5555, 


VARITYPER phototypesct iDe discs, 4 
fonts on each, good condition. Include 
Stymie, Megaron and Times Roman. Use 
ae 744 or 748. Donna (312) 584- 


PRESSES 


HARRIS V 25, 4 or 5 units, JF 4%, 
double parallel folder with cross perf, 
upper balloon former, accumeter. New ap- 
proximately 1971. Will set as complete 
ptess or individual components. IPEC, 
NC, 401 N Leavitt St, Chicago IL 60612. 
(312) 738-1200, Telex 25-4388, 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


GOSS URBANITE equipment. We own and 
offer complete presses, units, folders, and 
upper formers. Very early delivery. Used or 
remanufactured. O.N.E. Atlanta, Ga. (404) 
321-3992, Telex 700563. 


CAPCO portable ink fountains. Wood port- 
able ink fountains. Goss portable ink foun- 
tains. Hoe ink boxes. Hoe color convertible 
press 22%. 4 units with 2:1 double deliv- 
ery folder. We have in storage spare parts 
for Hoe color convertible presses. Two 
Cline reels, and pasters in self-contained 
framing. Running belts, side lay, etc. Suit- 
able for Peel or newspaper press. 
Paper roll dollys and track. 

NORTHEAST STORAGE & INDUSTRIES 

(213) 257-7557 


5-UNIT Web Leader used only 11 months. 
Lack of newsprint forced shutdown. 
20,000 pph, easy to run. Buy for 60% of 
new price. Financing possible. Box 32678, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CONTINENTAL PRINTING 
MACHINERY 
We sell presses as is, or reconditioned. 
Move your press, install and train on all 
makes and models web offset and letter- 
press. 25 years experience. CONTACT: 
Ken Langley 
7881 Mastin, Ste 201 
Overland Park KS 66204 
(913) 432-8276 


COTTRELL V-22, 4 units, JF-4 folder 
with double parallel. 

Cottrell V-25 folders, JF-1. 

Cottrell V-25, 4-10 units. 

Cottrell cross drive assembly. 

Cottrell Vanguard V-15, 2 units. 

Fairchild Color King 5 Units, 1968. 

Goss Community add-on units, 1969-76. 

Goss Suburban 1500 series folder. 

Goss SU folder, double parallel. 

Goss Suburban, 8 units. 

Goss Suburban add-on units. 

Goss SC folders. 

Goss folders: Urbanite, Suburban, SU, 
Community. 

Goss Urbanite folder, 1970. 

Goss Urbanite 4 folders. 

Goss 4, 6, 8-position roll stand. 

Gregg flying imprinter 2234”. 

Fincor motor and control 40 and 75 HP. 

WANTED: Newspaper equipment and 

complete plants. 


IPEC, INC. 
401 N. Leavitt Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60612 
(312) 738-1200 Telex 25-4388 


GOSS SC FOLDER, 40 HP. 
Goss Suburban “1000”, 4 units. 
Fincor 50 HP, 60 HP motors and drives. 
Harris V-15A, 6 units, 2 folders. 
Harris V-15A unit. 
Color King, 4 units. 
News King, 3 units and 4 units. 
Kansa inserter, 4 stations, “2 up” model. 
O.N.E., Atlanta GA 
(404) 321-3992 Telex 700563 


2234" CUTOFF GOSS HEADLINER, 4 units 
2 half decks, 2 to 1 folder, available now. 

21%2” cutoff Hoe Colormatic, 3 units, 2 
half decks, available now. 

4 Wood Autopasters. 

2 new Goss web width cut down kit. 

2234" cutoff Hoe color convertible 4 units, 
available now. 

Goss Suburban, 2 units, and folder. 

3 Wood single width reel tension pasters 
available now. 


Now in our warehouse cleaned and painted 
or rebuilt. 

4 unit Harris V22. 

3-1 unit Harris V22, and folders. 

4 unit Harris V15A. 

4 unit Merganthaler. 

1 Gregg imprinter. 

8 unit V15A. 

5 unit V15A. 

6 unit Community SC folder, oil bath. 

1 unit Community and folder, oil bath. 

4 unit Community and folder, oil bath. 

4 unit Suburban. 

Suburban add-on units. 

Urbanite, various. 

BRAMBLE PROFESSIONAL PRESS INC. 
Route 2, Box 2285, McAllen, TX 78501 

(512) 682-7011. 


NEWS KING, 3 unit preys with folder. Ex- 
cellent condition. 
(415) 495-6010 


FOLDERS for 195% Hoe Man Cottrell. Some 
¥4" fold, some double parallel with chop 
stitches. (213) 885-5995, 9745 Delico, 
Chatsworth CA 91311. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


Inverted Urbanite Balloon Former, located 
Kansas City Area. 

Baldwin 641 water levelers. 

Baldwin 221 Automixes. 

15 H.P. Cutler-Hammer Motor. 

Acumeter Paster. 

4-unit News King, 1966, excellent press, 
located New Jersey, available now. 

4-unit Color King, located Louisiana, avail- 
able now. 

5-unit V-22, 1970, located Wisconsin, 
available Spring 1980. 

4 web, 8 roll, double width roll stand, will 
handle 45” diameter rolls, 62” wide. 
Equipped with 5 tension and infeed ar- 
rangements with controls on operator 
side. Manufactured 1974. 

We can arrange a turnkey operation to your 

complete satisfaction. 

For more information: 

Inland Newspaper 
Machinery Corporation 
105th & Santa Fe Drive 

P.O. Box 5487 
Lenexa, Kansas 66204 
(913) 492-9050 Telex 42362 


2 UNIT GOSS COMMUNITY press—oil 
TWO COMPLETE PLANTS 
2 unit Goss Community—grease, 
platemaker, camera & auxiliary 
equipment. 
2 unit Goss Community—oil platemaker, 
camera and auxiliary equipment. 
_ Contact: Ken raueiy 
Continental Printing Machinery, Inc 
7881 Mastin Dr 
Overland Park KS 66204 
(913) 432-8276 


5 UNIT GOSS MARK | Headliner, press 
#2206, Goss DiLitho, 2:1 folder, 2234” 
cutoff, 90° plate stagger, 40” diameter 
rolls, 60" web, 52,000 IPH, Beach saddles 
compression lock-up, 5 angle bar nest, 4 
semi-automatic and 1 automatic reel, 
Baldwin automix and recirculating system, 
plate bender and punch. Available June 1, 
1980. Can be seen in operation. Box 
33612, Editor & Publisher. 


WOOD SINGLE DELIVERY 3:2 Folding 
machine, double width, 2234” cutoff, 
with substructures, 1957. 

Goss Headliner, 2234", 1963, 6 units, Di- 
Litho, with color decks. 

Goss Headliner, 2234”, 1957, 4 units, sin- 
gle delivery folder, with color decks. 
Goss Unitube Folders, balloon, roll arms. 

Can be used on offset presses. 

Two 60” Capco Rewinders. 

Two Wood Reel, Tension and Pasters. 

Three R. Hoe Reels/Tensions. 

4 Unit Goss Suburban. 

Two Dynaflex 1523-9 Processors, with aux- 
iliary platemaking equipment. 

30 x 40’ nuArc Non-stop Flip Top. 

2/1 Hoe Double Width Anti-Friction Folder, 
23% cutoff. 

Hoe 2 Tier, 4 position Double Width Roll 
Arms. 

Goss Urbanite Roll Stand, lower tier, 2 po- 
sitions. 

Two 30 H.P. Drives for Goss Suburban, 
includes consoles. 


UNIVERSAL PRINTING EQUIPMENT CO 
P.O. Box 455 
Lyndhurst, N.J..07071 
(201) 438-3744 


LETTERFLEX | System, complete with 
plate punch and bender. Machine #49. 
Excellent for back up. 


FIVE UNIT SCOTT press, with two color 
humps, portable color fountains, ink sup- 
pression system, double 3:2 folder, 2234" 
cut off and Cline tension reels. Will sell 
complete or will sell parts. 


This equipment may be seen in operation 
any day, and will be available after May 
15th. Call or write Dan Kirkovich, Macomb 
Daily, PO Box 707, Mt Clemens MI 48043. 
(313) 469-4510. 


FIVE UNIT Fairchild News King with Color 
King folder. Printed quality daily until 
merger in January. $50,000. Also have all 
press-camera, plate equipment. All for 
$60,000. Located in Minnesota. J.V. 
Brenner, PO Box 4199, Napa CA 94558. 
(707) 253-7383. 


100 HP FINCOR PRESS DRIVE 
Available, 6 years old. Box 33708, 
Editor & Publisher. 


URBANITE ROLL STANDS—2-4 high with 
5 position infeeds and hoist. 1-2 high with 
hoist shafts and chucks included. Contact 
Ben Kuyath, Donnelly Printing Co., 9320 
Lewis & Clark Blvd, St Louis MO 63136. 
(314) 868-8000. 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
PRESSES 


2 1972 DAILY KING add on units with roll 
stands. 

1 Reconditioned Color King folder with 30 
HP GE drive. 

Call or Write: 
CONTINENTAL PRINTING MACHINERY 
7881 Mastin St, Ste 201 
Overland Park KS 66204 
(913) 432-8276 


WANTED TO BUY 


GOSS COMMUNITY OIL BATH with SC 


folder unit separate. Box 1983, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEED 1500 SERIES GOSS SUBURBAN 
4 to 6 units. 
BOX 200, EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


LATE STYLE 
COTTRELL V22/25 AND 845 
BOX 273, EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
WANTED TO BUY 


CHESHIRE and Phillipsburg any condition. 
Call collect Herb (201) 288-7900 A.M.S., 
1290 Central Ave., Hillside, NJ 07205. 


MAKING market in Mark |, II, Ill Photon 
Pacesetter. The Lookout, POB 205, Hope- 
well Junc NY 12533. (914) 226-4711. 


PRINTERS DRAWERS and wood type, any 
quantity. Contact: Ken Langley, Continen- 
tal Printing Machinery, Inc, 7881 Mastin 
Dr, Overland Park KS 66204. (913) 432- 


8276. 
WE PAY 
TOP CASH PRICES FOR 


IBM Composers; Compugraphics and A&M 
typesetters, also Phillipsburg inserters and 

heshire or Kirk Rudy labelers, regardless 
of age or condition. We assume all trans- 
portation and pick up costs. Phone toll 
free (800) 521-5586 or in Michigan (313) 
865-7777. 


Help Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ALASKA'S ONLY 4 year journalism degree 
program needs an assistant professor to 
teach courses in news-editorial sequence 
and advise weekly laboratory newspaper. 
Must have MA in journalism plus at least 4 
years solid professional experience. Start- 
ing salar approximately $22,500 to 
$24,000 for 9 month academic year be- 
ginning August 25. Write for details. En- 
close resume, references, to Professor 
Jimmy Bedford, Department of Journalism 
and Broadcasting, University of Alaska, 
Fairbanks AK 99701. Closing date April 25 
or until filled after that date. Women and 
other minorities encouraged to apply. The 
University of Alaska is an equal opportun- 
ity, affirmative action employer and edu- 
cational institution. 


EAST TEXAS STATE UNIVERSITY—In- 
structor or assistant professor news-edi- 
torial journalism AND instructor or assis- 
tant professor photography. Master's de- 
gree and professional experience required, 
doctorate preferred. Fall 1980. Tenure 
track. Helpful if journalism experience in- 
cludes newspaper, magazine and VDT writ- 
ing and editing. Some film background de- 
sired in photography. Deadline: April 15. 
Contact Dr. W.J. Bell, Journalism and 
Graphic Arts, ETSU, Commerce, TX 
75428. Affirmative Action/Equal Oppor- 
tunity Employer. 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO seeks assistant 
rofessor to teach mass communication, 
asic and advanced print journalism 

courses beginning Fall semester 1980. Ex- 

perience with broadcast news or photo- 
journalism desirable, not required. Tenure 
track position, salary competitive. Area of- 
fers gracious living near Canada, within 
driving distance of coast. Send letter, 
names and phone numbers of references, 
resume to Don H. Coombs, director, 

School of Communication, University of 

Idaho, Moscow ID 83843 by April 18. The 

University of Idaho is an Equal 

Opportunity/Affirmative Action Employer 

and Educational Institution. 


PROFESSIONALLY-ORIENTED Journalism 
Program seeks person with experience in 
news-editorial work to teach under- 
graduate courses in reporting, introduc- 
tion to mass media, editarial writing, and 
media and society. Temporary position 
starting Fall 1980 (August 18). Must have 
MA degree and experience in newspaper or 
broadcast news. Closing date April 15, 
1980. Send resume to Search Committee 
Chairman, Department of Journalism, 
California State University, Fresno CA 
93740. Equal Opportunity Employer. 


DIRECTOR, SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
Administrative/Academic leader to direct 
nationally accredited communications 
education plortalis Knowledge and ex- 
perience in multiple areas of mass media 
preferred. Ability to blend academic and 
professional interests a specific require- 
ment. Write Search Committee, School of 
Journalism, University of Southern 
California, University Park, Los Angeles, 
CA 90007. 


Circulate Your Jobs, Services, Talents 
to the Largest Newspaper Audience 
in the World with E&P Classifieds 


ACADEMIC 


UNIVERSITY WRITER—Bachelor’s degree. 
Desire versatile writer with skill and ex- 
perience in college news and feature writ- 
ing, student recruitment and admissions 
materials, general interpretative articles 
for alumni magazine and other publica- 
tions. Must be able to write quickly, prolif- 
ically, and well; will settle for two-out-of- 
three if writing well is one of them. Salary 
competitive and negotiable, depending on 
experience and qualifications. Job would 
begin July 1, 1980, or earlier if successful 
candidate is available. Write Frank A. Par- 
sons, Assistant to the President, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 
24450, An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


NEWS SERVICE DIRECTOR—Bachelor’s 
degree, minimum 2-5 years experience in 
college news service work with premium on 
competence in news writing and media re- 
lations, or minimum 2-5 years as print or 
broadcast journalist with experience in 
working with college news services. Salary 
competitive and negotiable, depending on 
experience and qualifications. Job would 
begin July 1, 1980, or earlier if successful 
candidate is available. Write Frank A. Par- 
sons, Assistant to the President, Washing- 
ton and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia 
24450, An Equal Opportunity Employer. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, tenure-track 
position open for PhD in communication or 
journalism starting August 25, 1980, to 
teach: 2 writing (composition or jour- 
nalism) and 2 other journalism or com- 
munication courses for total 4 courses per 
semester, teaching experience desired. 
Minimum salary $15,455/9 months plus 
benefits. Send application letter, vita, 
dossier to Louis F Thompson, Chairman, 
Department of English, Bloomsburg State 
College, Bloomsburg PA 17815, to arrive 
before April 22, 1980, Equal Opportunity/ 
Affirmative Action Employer. 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF JOUR- 
NALISM, two tenure-track positions be- 
ginning August 1980 to teach under- 
graduate newswriting and reporting 
courses. Strong professional and 
academic background required, PhD or 
PhD track desirable. For one position, 
background in broadcast journalism desir- 
able. UH is Equal Opportunity Employer. 
Send resume by March 31 to Search 
Committee, Journalism Program, Univer- 
sity of Hawaii at Manoa, 2550 Campus 
Road, Crawford 208, Honolulu, Hawaii 
96822. 


COORDINATOR and business adviser to 
student publications. Full-time, 9-month 
position (September 1-May 31). Duties in- 
clude assisting students in the areas of 
business, advertising, layout, production 
(including VDTs), staff recruitment. Must 
be able to teach through suggestion and 
work closely with faculty editorial advisers 
for 4 magazines and an annual. Bachelor's 
degree and experience in journalism (pref- 
erably with business background). Salary: 
$15,000, Send resume by 28 April 1980 to 
Tom Emmerson, ISU Press Search Com- 
mittee, Press Building, lowa State Univer- 
sity, Ames, lowa 50011. (515-294-4340). 
Equal opportunity employer. 
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HELP WANTED 
ACADEMIC 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS School of 
Journalism seeks an assistant professor 
for an anticipated tenure-track vacancy in 
the Magazine Sequence. Applicants must 
have professional magazine writing and 
editing experience (consumer magazine 
preferred). The person selected will teach 
magazine article writing and editing and a 
survey course in magazine journalism. The 
ability to teach other journalism courses is 
important. Bachelor's degree a minimum. 
Graduate degrees and teaching experience 
preferred but not required. The date of 
appointment to the anticipated position 
will be August 15, 1980. Salary range will 
be $15,000 to $17,000 for nine months, 
depending upon experience and qualifica- 
tions. Apply by April 15, 1980, to Mike 
Kautsch, School of Journalism, 105 Flint 
Hall, University of Kansas, Lawrence, 
Kansas 66045. An Equal Opportunity/Af- 
firmative Action Employer. Men and 
women of all races are encouraged to ap- 


ply. 


JOURNALISM FACULTY position avail- 
able. Masters degree in journalism and 
media experience preferable. Teach mass 
communications, reporting and news writ- 
ing, and copy editing. One class freshman 
composition and possible photography. 
Advise student newspaper. Schedule for 
salary. Send letter of application and cre- 
dentials to SinClair Orendorff, President, 
Northwest Community College, Powell WY 
82435. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGER for display, classified and cir- 
culation for dynamic, quality weekly group 
itching to grow. Take charge person with 
experience. Call Hamilton Meserve (914) 
677-8241. 


AUDITOR/CORPORATE 
$20,000 


A Virginia based diversified communica- 
tions company with newspaper, radio, 
television and cable television operations 
offers challenging career opportunity as a 
Corporate Internal Auditor. This newly 
created and highly visible position offers 
tremendous potential for advancement in 
our rapidly expanding company. 
Applicant must be able to work with all 
levels of management while reporting to 
the Board of Directors. Two years of public 
accounting experience along with ability to 
plan and supervise own audits are re- 
quired. CPA and exposure to EDP auditing 
are pluses. 35% travel which includes as- 
signments to San Diego, San Jose and Las 
Vegas; competitive benefits package. 
Send resume and salary history to Mrs 
Lynn Spears, Landmark Communications, 
Inc, 150 W Brambleton Av, Norfolk VA 
23501. Equal opportunity employer. 


; GENERAL MANAGER 

Ohio publications group needs manager 
for PM daily. Complete responsibility to 
profit and loss. We're looking for a highly 
motivated individual whose respon- 
sibilities can grow with our company. Re- 
sume, salary requirements and availability 
to Box 33623, Editor & Publisher. 


oS CREDIT MANAGER 
Position open in central New Jersey for a 
credit manager experienced in both tran- 
sient and display collections. Resumes 
should include salary requirements and be 
sent to Box 33601, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS MANAGER, accountant, to 
manage small office for central printer, 
weekly newspaper. Write Barry French, PO 
Box 448, Mansfield MA 02048. 


ADVERTISING 


RETAIL AD MANAGER (1), Classified Ad 
Manager Phone Room (1), Retail Ad Reps 
(2). College grads with 2:to 5 years experi- 
ence. San Francisco Bay area daily, 
Tuesday-Sunday. Send data sheet: Forrest 
Deaver, Post Newspaper Group, 630 20 St, 
Oakland CA 94612. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Zone 5 major metro daily and Sunday 
newspaper is seeking an individual who is 
strong in management and sales to head 
our national advertising department. Must 
be a college graduate and be thoroughly 
experienced in national advertising de- 
partment management. Excellent pay, 
fringes and working conditions. This is an 
excellent opportunity to win with a winner. 
All replies confidential. Box 33561, Editor 
& Publisher. 
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-95% readershi 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING salesperson for a 
oing shopper in the growing West. Zones 

8 or 9. Good opportunity for a can-do 
self-motivator. (916) 920-0920. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


Lung cancer deprived us of an incredibly 
productive display sales executive, 
Hearst-trained during the Great Depres- 
sion. Tough act to follow, but if you can 
produce $5M to $10M sales a week by 
making up to 100 phone calls a day to pick 
up ads out of several contiguous daily and 
weekly competitors in highest income area 
of Nation on West Coast into our 57-year 
old four weekly group, you’re worth $25M a 
year plus $5M or more in bonuses, com- 
missions, vacations, and many other bene- 
fits. This pay level only on proof of pudding 
on Pastupiesent and future jobs. She also 
produced a 100-page tab Centennial spe- 
cial edition containing $30,000 in ads in 
30 days with only our present sales staff 
assisting. Can you match that? Blue ribbon 
partially paid full coverage hometown 
community newspapers can show huge 
conglomerate competitors how to achieve 
in six cities, compared 
with their 40-55% paid coverage of same 
areas. 

We are a quality dedicated open shop op- 
eration. P , 
Also interested in a powerful circulation 
promotion manager who wants to earn 
above levels or more and can prove ability 
to bring it in. Write Box 32716, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR for 30,000 PM 
daily in university community. Outstanding 
career opportunity for energetic, bright in- 
dividual with proven experience in man- 
agement and marketing. Send resume to 
Publisher, Daily Progress, PO Box 1287, 
Charlottesville VA 22902. 


MOVE UP to the mountains! Newspaper ad 
sales positions now open in scenic Mon- 
tana and Wyoming cities. Send resume to 
Bill Sniffin, Box J, Lander WY 82520. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Worcester Magazine, a four-year-old 
weekly in Massachusetts, needs a sales 
manager with leadership abilities. Must be 
able to do more than sell: must be able to 
lead others. Perfect opportunity to grow 
with company that has doubled sales every 
year since founding. Compensation will re- 
flect experience and ability. Write: Mr Kap- 
lan, Worcester Magazine, 25 West St, Wor- 
cester MA 01609. 


AD MANAGER for 6000 circulation daily, 
must also handle accounts. Call Mr 
Swartzell, El Dorado (Kans.) Times, (316) 
321-1120. 


WEEKLY CHAIN in Zone 2 requires aggres- 
sive, experienced sales manager. Box 
33619, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED ambitious salesperson for 
retail display sales. Strong daily—two 
weeklies, Salary plus commission. Zone 5. 
Resume to Henry Balsley, Advertising Di- 
rector, Mount Vernon News, Mount Vernon 
OH 43050. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER for large 
growth-oriented Northern California 
weekly newspaper. Must have extensive 
sales experience. Able to sell as well as 
direct a staff of four. Good on promotions. 
Send resume to Box 33685,Editor & 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR for weekly 
newspaper serving San Diego beach com- 
munities. Must be strong in planning, 
management, promotions and motiva- 
tions. Experience in supervising other 
employees, handling major accounts and 
developing sales strategies a must. Self 
motivation and ability to execute critical. 
Some other general management duties. 
Must have excellent references. Send re- 
sume and salary history to Box 33690, 
Editor & Publisher. 


LEADING CHAIN of suburban New York 
weekly newspapers has immediate open- 
ing for a take-charge person who can man- 
age a multitude of advertising and sales 
promotion functions. Responsibilities in- 
clude handling accounts and supervising 
sales staff. If interested and you qualify, 
respond in confidence with your resume to 
Wolfe Publications Inc., 4 S. Main St, 
Pittsburg NY 14534. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for three weekly 
newspapers in idyllic New England area. 
Box 33650, Editor & Publisher. 


HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING 


DISPLAY MANAGER—Medium size, Zone 
5, ABC daily publication seeks an aggres- 
sive marketing person to direct and train 
display representatives. This individual 
should desire and have the potential to 
become Advertising Director in 2 to 4 
years. Middle $20s, excellent benefits and 
superb product to sell. Send resume to 
Box 33599, Editor & Publisher. 


AD MANAGER/ISALES for profitable, fast 
growing WEEKLY. Must be aggressive, ex- 
perienced, capable of motivating sales 
staff. Excellent fringe benefits and earn- 
ings to $25,000 first year. Send resume 
and salary history to J. Michael Sunde, the 
Rochester WEEKLY, 821 Third Av SE, 
Rochester MN 55901. 


GROUP OF WEEKLIES in Northern Arizona 
looking for experienced display advertising 
sales person who can aggressively promote 
exciting marketing plan that combines 
high penetration with intensive read- 
ership. High salary, incentive bonuses and 
outstanding array of benefits offered by 
one of nation’s fastest growing newspaper 
chains. Send resume and references to 
Tom Keefe, Northlander, 317 N Hum- 
phreys St, Flagstaff AZ 86001. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

Move to the Black Hills of South Dakota 
and direct the award winning display, clas- 
sified, art and promotion departments of 
an excellent growing newspaper. Send re- 
sume, salary and personal objectives to 
J.W. Swan, Rapid City Journal, PO Box 
450, Rapid City SD 57709. 


MARKETING DIRECTOR 

Become a part of the management team of 
a 22,500 PM Indiana daily newspaper. Ex- 
citing challenge for an experienced man- 
ager with a top-notch track record. Re- 
sponsible for direction of operations of all 
advertising, promotion and circulation 
functions. Salary and benefits are out- 
standing. Nationally acclaimed community 
of 35,000 with splendid environment for 
nae living. Call or write Bob Nicoson, 
The Republic, 333 Second St, Columbus 
IN 47201. (812) 372-7811. 


ADVERTISING SALES 


New publisher—new commission plan— 
immediate opening! Minimum of 2 to 4 
years experience needed. Good base pay 
plus commission for mid-teens earnings. 
Apply J.W. Nelson, Ad Director, Daily Gate 
City, 1016 Main, Keokuk IA 52632. (319) 
524-8300. Replies held in confidence. Call 
toll free from lowa (800) 472-6003; from 
states touching lowa (800) 553-7082. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR—Come toa fast 
growing county of 16,000 in sunny south- 
western New Mexico and lead a young staff 
to boost inches of display and classified 
ads on a 5-day afternoon daily. High 
potential for organized, result oriented 
person. Salary to $15,000 plus com- 
mission. Send resume and references to 
Deming Headlight, PO Box 881, Deming 
NM 88030. 


SALES DIRECTOR for a group of award 
winning community newspapers. Sales 
Management experience a must. Newspa- 
per knowledge an asset. Send resume to 
tee PO Box 2, West Hartford CT 


ADVERTISING MARKETING DIRECTOR 
with a record in marketing, retail and clas- 
sified advertising, promotion, training. 
Good opportunity with 60,000 circulation 
Zone 5 weekly group. Growth market. Box 
33729, eaten Publisher. 


DISPLAY ADVERTISING MANAGER for 
twice a week ABC newspaper chain, Zone 
2. Self-starter and go-getter wanted. In- 
centive and fringe benefits. Box 33694, 
Editor & Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


EXPERIENCED NEWS/FEATURE car- 
toonist, capable illustrator who can create 
logos and is familiar with photo/graphics 
techniques. Please call W.J. McCanch, 
The Bakersfield Californian, (805) 395- 
7386. 


CIRCULATION 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION MANAGER for 
Northern California daily newspaper. Re- 
quirements include proven record of sales 
and service. Excellent salary and benefits. 
Send resume with educational background 
and work experience in confidence to Box 
33452, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 


CIRCULATION 


GROWING FLORIDA DAILY in 15,000 
range seeking circulation manager with 
experience aS manager on similar size 
newspaper. Submit resume to Box 33433, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CAN YOU. DELIVER? 
We need a circulation pro for our large 
free-weekly and alternate delivery system. 
Good opportunity in attractive Sunbelt 
area, Send work and salary history to Box 
33533, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for 7000 circu- 
lation 5-day suburban daily in Zone 6. Fast 
growing market needs manager with solid 
sales promotion experience. Opportunity 
for advancement. Replies confidential. 
Resume and salary requirements to Box 
33593, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER—Midwest uni- 
versity city offers an excellent opportunity 
for experienced circulation manager. Good 
little merchant plan, fine editorial and ad- 
vertising product to support an imagina- 
tive, aggressive promotion program. Give 
full details in resume to Box 33536, Editor 
& Publisher. 


CIRCULATION SUPERVISOR—Opportun- 

ity at mid-size daily in Zone 9 for circula- 

tion field manager to supervise district ad- 

visor staff. Salary plus bonus to $22,000 

and excellent benefit package. Equal op- 

eu employer. Send resume to Box 
3608, Editor & Publisher. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER for New Jersey 

weekly chain. Familiar with paid and free 

distribution systems. Must be take-charge 

type. Excellent company benefits. Reply to 
ox 33594, Editor & Publisher. 


SALES MANAGER heeded for large daily 
and Sunday in Zone 2. Proven sales man- 
ager or top notch manager seeking ad- 
vancement. Strong in telephone sales. 
Must be aggressive and capable of 
motivating sales staff. Outstanding com- 
pany benefits. $20,000 salary plus bonus 
and incentives. Send resume to Box 
33660, Editor & Publisher. 


ALASKA—City Circulation Manager. The 
Anchorage Daily News has an opening for 
an experienced circulation supervisor to 
direct, train and motivate district manag- 
ers. AM operation in a dynamic growth 
situation in a competitive market. Send re- 
sume or call Tim Whiting, Circulation Man- 
ager, Anchorage Daily News, Pouch 6616, 
Anchorage AK 99502. (907) 274-2561. 
Equal opportunity employer. 


MANAGER for Zone 5 hard news weekly 
group, dominant in market. Good package, 
opportunity for ‘‘shirt sleeve” circulator ef- 
fective with staff, kids and promotion yet 
not locked into traditional thinking. Will 
consider second in command ready to 
forge ahead. Growth market, pon pub- 
lisher. Resume to Box 33728, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT CIRCULATION MANAGER for 
afternoon daily and Sunday morning in 
(Zone 3) Piedmont section of North 
Carolina. Prefer heavy experience in sales, 
service and_ office management. 
$11,000-14,000. Send resume and salary 
history to Box 33652, Editor & Publisher. 


METRO 
CIRCULATION 
MANAGEMENT 


One of the Midwest's most prominent 
newspapers is looking for an experienced 
circulator to move into a management po- 
sition within 3-4 months. Our company is 
progressive, and our circulation depart- 
ment is in the midst of extensive upgrad- 
ing. We recognize the need for com- 
prehensive training of new employees; 
therefore, we offer you the advantage of a 
substantial orientation and training period 
with us before assuming responsibility of 
managing a segment of our Metro District 
Manager force. 


We require a college education, experience 
in circulation, and management back- 
ground. 


We offer a fringe benefit package which 
competes favorably with the best in our 
field, potential for advancement, and a 
starting salary of $18,000-20,000, de- 
pending on experience and qualification. 
lf you are interested in responsibility, 
longevity with a respected company, anda 
move to the solid Midwest, send complete 
resume to Box 33714, Editor & Publisher. 
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HELP WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION SALES MANAGER for 
6-day, over 20,000, central Ohio paper. 
The person we're looking for may now be 
circulator for a smaller daily or No. 2 per- 
son on a larger daily and who is experi- 
enced in all phases of circulation. Growth 
community provides the potential for re- 
sults and personal growth. Definite ad- 
vancement possibilities. Good salary and 
fringes. Send full resume to Box 33568, 
Editor & Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED ARNG manager 
needed for Zone 4, 7OM+ daily. Ideally lo- 
cated in the Sunbelt. Must have good track 
record and be strong on sales training and 
promotion. Very good company benefits 
including a bonus plan that recognizes 
your achievements. Send resume to Box 
33589, Editor & Publisher. 


TELEPHONE SALES 
SUPERVISOR 
COMMERCIAL DIVISION 


You must be an experienced Sales Super- 
visor in the areas of commercial account 
development and selling new business. 
You will be responsible for the develop- 
ment of 10 telephone sales staffers who 
generate 25% of our department's rev- 
enue through major real estate, national 
employment, mobile homes and marine 
accounts. Among the talents you should 
possess are creativity, assertiveness, good 
human relations skills, initiative, ability to 
demonstrate and critique sales calls, be 
career minded. 


We offer a liberal earned dividends pack- 
age including profit sharing, pension plan, 
cost of living bonuses, paid vacations, sal- 
ary and quarterly incentive. Work and live 
on Florida’s beautiful Suncoast. Be a part 
of the nation’s most respected newspa- 
pers. Send resume, including salary re- 
quirements, in complete confidence to 
Mrs. Laura Howard, Telephone Sales Man- 
ager. 


c/o Personnel Department 
St Petersburg Times 
& Evening Independent 
PO Box 1121 
St Petersburg FL 33711 
Equal opportunity employer M/F 


DATA PROCESSING 


DATA PROCESSING MANAGER for Zone 9 
metropolitan daily. Responsibilities in- 
clude business and circulation systems. 
IBM 370 environment with on-line system. 
Seeking candidate with proven manage- 
ment skills, background in newspaper bus- 
iness systems. Salary commensurate with 
experience, excellent benefits. Desirable 
area on West Coast. Apply Box 33535, 
Editor & Publisher. Equal opportunity 
employer. 


EDITORIAL 


CITY EDITOR—45,000+ Zone 4 daily, un- 
derstanding of and experience in manag- 
ing, ability to plan and execute accurate, 
fast editing, facile at layout, motivate 
young, eager-to-learn staff by example and 
coaching. Dedication to community news 
pein to readers. Box 33541, Editor & 
ublisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR for small Pacific 
Northwest daily. Must have experience in 
all phases of production of small daily in- 
cluding advertising, reporting, editing and 
management. Box 33532, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MANAGER/EDITOR 

Mes notch manager and newsperson ca- 
pable of directing editorial, advertising 
and circulation, wanted to manage grow- 
ing, award winning semi-weekly. Must be 
profit oriented and committed to excellent 
product. Enjoy living in smaller town near 
one of most attractive cities in Southwest. 
Attractive salary plus performance bonus. 
Send complete employment/earnings his- 
tory, along with references and salary re- 
quirements to Publisher, Box 775, Al- 
buquerque NM 87103. 


EDITOR-IN-CHIEF for Our Sunday Visitor, 
pee Catholic weekly newspaper in the 
U.S., and its related activities, including 
book and magazine publishing. Opening in 
the Fall to succeed retiring editor-in-chief. 
For job description write Search Commit- 
tee, Our Sunday Visitor, 200 Noll Plaza, 
Huntington IN 46750. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


NIGHT ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 


Fast growing medium size daily is seeking 
an experienced assistant city editor. Ideal 
candidate must have a minimum of 3 to 5 
years previous experience as city editor or 
assistant city editor. Strong news judg- 
ment, editing skills and ability to handle 
breaking news required. Top pay and ben- 
efits. Zone 4. Please send resume includ- 
ing salary history, references and samples 
to Box 33604, Editor & Publisher. 


AN AGGRESSIVE, 30,000 circulation Zone 
8 daily needs a copy editor-layout 
specialist with organizational ability who 
can relate copy to readers’ pocketbooks 
and personal freedom, turn out lively grid 
layouts and help solve copy flow problems. 
Salary depends on experience and demon- 


strated ability. Good benefits and ad-. 


vancement opportunity. Send full resume, 
work samples and references to Box 
33598, Editor & Publisher. 


ECONOMICS BEAT—Sunbelt PM daily is 
looking for an experienced business-labor 
reporter to create and develop a regional 
beat covering the pocketbook stories. 
Must have initiative, be able to handle 
everything from the union hall to the board 
room. Send clips and resume to 
Shreveport Journal, PO Box 3110, 
Shreveport LA 71130. 


TV WRITER 

We think anything as important as TV to 
modern families deserves top coverage. 
We want to help people watch TV intelli- 
gently and to cover four local stations like 
a beat. You should have a journalism de- 
gree, newspaper expertise, and honestly 
like TV. Replies and resume to Box 33545, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SPORTS REPORTER-EDITOR for Zone 2 


small daily newspaper in attractive area. | 


Pay and benefits competitive with larger 
papers. Write to Box 33624, Editor & 
Publisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR for large Mississippi 
weekly. Excellent opportunity if you have 
personality, tact and willingness to carry 
editorial load. Fast growing family-outdoor 
oriented area. Box 33606, Editor & 
Publisher. 


ASSISTANT EDITOR 

Assistant Editor needed for top notch fea- 
ture section of 96,000 PM in Zone 3. Job 
requires considerable editing and make up 
skills with a strong emphasis on graphics 
supervision. Creativity, energy, efficienc 
and ability to work itt and lead people all 
musts. Good opportunity for professional 
growth and advancement. Salary com- 
mensurate with experience. Write Box 
33616, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR wanted for progressive Zone 
5 daily. Should have layout and design 
skills. Top-notch VDT system, competitive 
pay and benefits. Box 33621, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER with solid writing and report- 
ing skills. If you're versatile enough to 
handle issues, yet able to produce reada- 
ble people-oriented stories, we'd like to 
hear from you. We have openings on our 
education beat and county courthouse 
beat. We're an innovative Pacific North- 
west daily in a culturally oriented commun- 
ity with 3 colleges. Send resume, clips and 
references to Personnel Manager, Walla 
Walla Union-Bulletin, PO Box 1358, Walla 
Walla WA 99362. An equal opportunity 
employer. 


ASSISTANT MANAGING EDITOR for grow- 
ing Zone 2 daily. Good salary and benefits. 
Send letter of application and resume to 
Box 33622, Editor & Publisher. 


To answer box number ads in 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER: 


Address your reply to the box 
number in the ad, c/o Editor & 
Publisher, 575 Lexington Ave- 


nue, New York, N.Y. 10022. 
Please be selective in the 
number of clips submitted in 
response to an ad. Include 
only material which can be 
forwarded in a large manila 
envelope. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER for March 29, 1980 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


National business paper has opening for 
Associate Editor in the Deep South where 
the living is better. 

Position requires dedication—not a spot 
for would-be writers. Should have at least 
2 years magazine experience. Objective 
high quality editing, headline and editorial 
production required. 


Send resume, two clips and salary history 
to Box 33475, Editor & Publisher. 


WRITER/PHOTOGRAPHER needed for a 
growing weekly newspaper in the Florida 
Keys. Should be well versed in covering 
government, spot news, features and ex- 
perienced in darkroom work, cut line and 
headline writing. Transportation is a must. 
Send resume, clips, salary requirements 
and photo if possible to Jackie Harder, 
News Editor, The Keynoter Publishing Co, 
PO Box 158, Marathon FL 33050, or call 
(305) 743-5551. 


SPORTS EDITOR for 6000 circulation 
daily. Call Mr Swartzell, El Dorado (Kans.) 
Times, (316) 321-1120. 


VERSATILE JOURNALIST sought to fill 
No. 2 slot on night city desk of metropoli- 
tan daily in Zone 2. Job demands top notch 
rewriting, editing and reporting skills. 
Send resume, references and salary re- 

SEIS to Box 33550, Editor & 
ublisher. 


MANAGING EDITOR—Growing, award 
winning, medium sized West Coast daily 
seeks experienced news executive. Our 
commitment is thorough, imaginative local 
coverage and our standards are high. We 
offer an opportunity to put your ideas and 
expertise to work and watch them pay off. 
Box 33628, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY DESK SUPERVISOR 

Person experienced in all aspects of layout 
and editing, plus supervisory skills includ- 
ing performance appraisal planning, goal 
setting and budgeting. If you aspire to be- 
come a managing editor, this is a good 
opportunity to develop and sharpen your 
management abilities. Send resume to Box 
33620, Editor & Publisher. 


GOLF WRITER—Editor for state weekly 

publication. Florida Golfweek, PO Box 

bee Winterhaven FL 33880. (813) 294- 
11. 


COMMUNITY-MINDED managing editor 
for fast growing, 7000 circulation daily in 
the Southwest. Must take full charge of 
news staff. Send samples of pictures, 
stories, and resume, salary expected, ref- 
erences and essay on the contents of a 
good community newspaper. Box 33444, 
Editor & Publisher. 


EXPANDING horse magazine seeks copy 
editor for re-write, editing and proof-read- 
ing. Salary $12,000. English composition 
skills paramount; horse experience a must. 
Reply in writing to Carol Clark, Practical 
Horseman magazine, 225 S Church St, 
West Chester PA 19380. 


A FAST TRACK MEDIA 
CORPORATION HAS 
IMMEDIATE OPENINGS IN ITS 
NEWSPAPER GROUP FOR: 
PHOTO JOURNALIST 
REPORTERS 
EDITORS 
AND MID-MANAGEMENT 
OPORTUNITIESIN 
ADVERTISING 
MARKETING 


CIRCULATION 


exist 
experienced newspaper people 


These positions for 
throughout the 
northern U. S. If you'd like to 
make a career change to a 
progressive company, please 
send complete resume with 
earnings history to Box 33587, 
Editor & Publisher. 


An Equal Opportunity Employer, M/F 


in locations 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


FOOD EDITOR for the Florida Times- 
Union, 155,000 circulation AM daily. Re- 
sponsibilities include writing for and 
supervising production of weekly food sec- 
tion and supervising our test kitchen. 
Background or course work in nutrition re- 
quired. Send resume and clips to: Ripley 
Hotch, Special Section Editor, Florida 
Times-Union, Box 1949-F, Jacksonville FL 
32231. (904) 791-4502. 


MANAGING EDITOR for growing weekly 
Paper in Idaho. If you understand weekly 
news, page layout and have management 
abilities, let's talk. Call Dennis Teachout, 
(208) 888-4423. Or write The Valley News, 
PO Box 365, Meridian ID 83642. 


NEWS EDITOR 

Sunbelt newspaper planning a major re- 
vamp is looking for a key editor to carry out 
the project, melding his/her own ideas with 
the overall plan. If you care about quality, 
design, integrity and can supervise a 
7-member news desk staff, let’s talk. You 
should have a journalism degree and var- 
ied experience. Replies and resume to Box 
33544, Editor & Publisher. 


FEATURE DESK needs copy editor. Strong 
in layout, must have editing skills, too. 
Send resume, references and a few of your 
best tearsheets to: Neil Pattison, Feature 
News Editor, The Arizona Republic, PO 
Box 1950, Phoenix AZ 85001. 


EXPERIENCED BUSINESS REPORTER 
needed to cover politics and business of 
Alaska fishing industry for high quality, 
monthly journal. Work with talented staff. 
Send resume and clips to Journal, 1911 
9th Av W, Seattle WA 98119. 


REPORTER for weekly newspaper in the 
Hudson Valley. In return for modest salary 
person selected will get solid training with 
newspaper group which has won 50 awards 
for editorial excellence in the last 4 years. 
Contact Mimi McAndrew, Taconic News- 
papers, Box 316, Millbrook NY 12545, or 
call (914) 677-8241. 


NEWS EDITOR wanted for award-winning 
Commun Ane sbape in Wyoming moun- 
tain area. The ideal candidate is seasoned 
news professional with experience in re- 
porting, photography, editing and produc- 
tion. This opening is tailored for a person 
who has imagination, enthusiasm and who 
appreciates Community journalism at its 
finest. Good pay, benefits and opportunity 
for advancement. Send resume, clips to 
Steve Woody, Editor, The Platte County 
Record-Times, Box 969, Wheatland WY 
82201. 


MONTANA AND WYOMING newspapers 
located in the mountains need skilled re- 
porter-photographers. Good wages. We're 
looking for potential editors, too. Send re- 
sume to Bill Sniffin, Box J, Lander WY 
82520. 


REPORTERS—Progressive weekly group in 
suburban Boston seeking aggressive indi- 
viduals to join news staff. Your future with 
us will be bright and daily. Please send 
resume and non-returnable clips to Bill 
Freeland, 20 Main St, Acton MA 01720. 


HOUSE 
ORGAN 
EDITOR 


Large New York City publishing firm 
seeks an Employee Magazine Editor 
with minimum 3 years experience 
reaching a distribution in excess of 
5,000 

Journalism degree preferred, and 
background should include a dem- 
onstrated interest in people-to-peo- 
ple relations, and developing stories 
of a wide range of interest for em- 
ployee and family readership. 
Average magazine size will be 16-20 
pages on at least a bimonthly basis. 
We offer: Excellent Salary and Com- 
prehensive Benefit Package. 
Please forward resume including 
salary history, in confidence, to 


BOX MB 82 
360 Lexington Avenue 
12th Floor, 
New York 10017 
An Equal Opportunity Employer-M/F 
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HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


GENERAL ASSIGNMENT REPORTER for 
Ohio 6-day AM, hard news and features. 
Some experience preferred. Send resume 
and clips to Bob Hesse, The Courier, 701 
W Sandusky St, Findlay OH 45840. 


PROGRESSIVE DAILY newspaper needs 
reporter for sports and police beat. 
Spanish helpful in this scenic, sunny, 
exciting border community. Send resume 
and clips to: Nogales Daily International, 
Box 579, Nogales AZ 85621. 


ZONE 2 DAILY needs take-charge person 
for nights. Must be capable of motivating 
and directing staff. Send resume and sal- 
ary requirements to Box 33715, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SEMI-WEEKLY in deep south Texas needs 
person for reporting, editing, editorial 
paste up. Write to John Haden, Mid Valley 
Town Crier, 927 West Highway 83, Weslaco 
TX 78596. 


EDITOR 


Aggressive pro with law degree wanted for 
growing legal publication. Top salary and 
benefits. Unlimited growth potential. Box 
33699, Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE/MOONLIGHT—Newsletter 
publisher needs talented writer with ex- 
perience writing sales motivational mate- 
rial. Twice monthly newsletter. J-school 
grad preferred. A top pro needed! Box 
33698, Editor & Publisher. 


SEEKING EDITORIAL ASSISTANT/Re- 
searcher, with 1-2 years experience, for 
advertising/communications monthly. 
Send resume to Box 33692, Editor & Pub- 
lisher. All replies strictly confidential. 


TOP-FLIGHT NEWS EDITOR who has the 
talent to grow with us into the managing 
editor's job. Someone who cares about 
spelling, accuracy, layout and deadlines. 
In charge of night shift, 3 pm-1 am, 5 days 
a week. Beautiful recreational area with 
growing industrial base. Good salary, ben- 
efits and a chance to advance with a grow- 
ing, innovative company. Send resume, 
layout samples, references, salary history 
to Richard Matteson, Executive Editor, 
Cadillac Evening News, 130 N Mitchell St, 
Cadillac MI 49601. 


HELP WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


MANAGING EDITOR—Worcester Maga- 
zine, a 4 year old central Massachusetts 
alternative weekly is looking for a talented 
individual to be managing editor. Re- 
sponsibilities include coordinating writers, 
writing headlines, editing copy. Experi- 
ence, enthusiasm and talent equally im- 
portant. Send letter and resume to: Dan 
Kaplan, Worcester Magazine, 35 La 
Grange St, Worcester MA 01610. 


CHIEF EDITOR 
Internal promotion has created an opening 
for a chief editor on our twice monthly 
trade magazine. Ideal candidates will have 
one or more of the following qualifications: 
food, drug, or discount retail industry 
knowledge and/or a current top editorial 


- position. We are a leading medical publish- 


ing company offering top salary, excellent 
benefits, a pleasant and professional sub- 
urban working environment. Reply fully in 
complete confidence. Resume must in- 
clude a letter telling us why you're the one 
for this job. Zone 2. Box 33726, Editor & 
Publisher. 


THE DAILY SENTINEL-STAR, a 5000 PM 
5-days a week, needs a sports writer. Job 
includes photos, page layout, wire editing. 
Salary open. Send resume, clips to Box 
907, Grenada MS 38901. (601) 226-4321. 


COPY EDITOR—Well-rounded newsperson 
who can work with speed, accuracy, com- 
mon sense. Requires layout skills, respect 
for the communities we serve, ability to be 
right-hand person to managing editor. 
Write, defining role of community paper; 
include resume, salary needs, work sam- 
les. Carroll County Evening Sun, 37 E 
ain St, Westminster MD 21157. 


MANAGING EDITOR wanted for growing 
7000 daily. Prefer man or woman with solid 
experience on weekly or small daily. Must 
fit into good small town of 19,000. Out- 
standing opportunity for person who wants 
permanent position. Send references, 
clips, starting salary expected, when avail- 
able to begin. The baily Record, Dunn NC 
28334. 


NEWS EDITOR to head department of 5 for 
afternoon and Sunday AM daily. Prefer 
VDT experience. Chuck Lake, Sapulpa 
(Okla.) Daily Herald. (918) 224-5185. 


EDITOR WANTED 


The Cleveland Jewish News is an indepen- 
dent weekly newspaper with a circulation 
of 17,500 serving one of the finest Jewish 
communities in the world. Our editor is 
making Aliyah to Israel after 10 years at 
the editor's desk. We are looking for a suc- 
cessor who brings talent and experience 

. . who has the competence of interpret- 
ing Jewish life... has a community pres- 
ence and will make a good newspaper 
even better 


If you have those qualifications and are 
interested, please write to Vic Gelb, chair- 
man of Search Committee, Cleveland 
Jewish News, 13910 Cedar Road, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 44118. 


MANAGING EDITOR for Nebraska's oldest 
daily. Experienced in small town reporting. 
Does not have to be experienced editor. 
Will take good writer and promote. Ne- 
braska City News-Press, 123 S 8th, Ne- 
braska City NB 68410. 


ASSISTANT SPORTS EDITOR 
We're looking for a real news pro to lead 
our talented sports staff. To qualify, you 
must be an aggressive newsperson with 
strong organizational skills. We're a large 
AM daily in ACC Country. Send us your 
resume along with a letter telling what you 
can do to make us the best. Box 33656, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WIRE EDITOR for 6-day evening, in Mid- 
west. Pertinent experience a must. Oppor- 
tunity here. Bill Barth, Daily News, Beloit 
WI 53511. (608) 365-8811. 


20M UPPER MIDWEST evening (6 day) has 
opening for city editor who can direct tal- 
ented staff and make readers take notice. 
Present city editor moving to bigger paper. 
Ideas and ambition vital, experience help- 
ful. Box 33643, Editor & Publisher. 


MAGAZINE non-profit periodical keeps a 
watchdog’s eye on public issues in New 
Jersey. We need an Investigative reporter, 
capable of informed analysis, who can 
write clearly and edit skillfully. In return we 
offer a fair salary and freedom to investi- 
ate, write and have an effect. Write: 
API, 16 Vandeventer Av, Princeton NJ 
08540. 
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STATES NEWS SERVICE is looking for re- 
porter with strong daily background. Work 
is still hard, pay is still low. Send clips and 
resume to Editor, States News Service, 
316 Pennsylvania Ave SE, Washington DC 
20003. 


WILLAMETTE WEEK, a bright, aggressive 
alternative weekly in Portland, Oregon is 
losing its business editor/writer to Busi- 
ness Week. Looking for first rate writer-re- 
porter-thinker at entry level salary. Oppor- 
tunity to work with people trying to pro- 
duce quality journalism. Travel to inter- 
view at your own expense. Send resume by 
April 4 to Ronald A. Buel, editor and pub- 
lisher, 320 SW Stark, Portland OR 97204. 


COPY EDITOR-REPORTER for 30,000 
Connecticut AM daily. At least 2 years full 
time experience required. Box 33719, 
Editor & Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


FEATURES WANTED for black-oriented, 
general interest, monthly magazine. 
Stories may be on any subject, but should 
have a national or international flavor. 
Good photos also needed. Manuscripts 
and enquiries invited. Submissions to; 
Frank Madison, Mahogany magazine, 1300 
Summit Av, Suite 428, Ft Worth TX 76102. 
(817) 335-1427. 


JOB LEADS 


PR/EDITORIAL jobs nationally. Weekly, 
monthly subscription rates. M. Sternman, 
68-38 Yellowstone, Forest Hills NY 11375. 


MARKETING RESEARCH 


MARKET RESEARCH MANAGER 
Excellent opportunity for an experienced 
researcher to coordinate varied newspaper 
research projects for dominant daily 
newspaper in a growing south Florida mar- 
ket. Individual should have varied market 
research background and strong presenta- 
tion skills. Contact Mr Tony Mangone, Ad 
Director, The Post & Evening Times, 2751 
South Dixie Hwy, West Palm Beach FL 
33405. (305) 833-7411. 


HELP WANTED 
MARKETING RESEARCH 


MARKETING RESEARCH MANAGER 
Western New York's leading daily newspa- 
per has an immediate opening as manager 
of our research department. We're seeking 
an individual who has strong statistical re- 
search and analytical skills with a proven 
track record in print media. He or she will 
work closely with sales areas and be re- 
sponsible for consumer research projects 
and readership surveys. Excellent pay, 
fringes and working conditions. All replies 
treated as confidential. Send resume and 
salary requirements to Richard K Feather, 
Vice President, Buffalo Evening News, 1 
News Plaza, Buffalo NY 14240, or call 
(716) 849-4535. 


E & P CLASSIFIEDS 
The Industry's Marketplace 
(212) 752-7053 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


WANTED—Photographers whose minds 
work as well as their cameras. This position 
requires heavy involvement with the news 
room. Color experience a big plus. We area 
weekly group in suburban Boston with a 
bright and daily future. Please send re- 
sume and non-returnable clips-portfolio to 
Bill Freeland, 20 Main St, Acton MA 
01720. 


PRESS ENGINEERS 


ESTABLISHED CORPORATION seeking 
individuals experienced with dampener 
and cylinder applications on presses of all 
sizes. Strong large press cylinder design a 
plus. Must be willing to travel moderately 
on world-wide basis for field evaluations 
and supervise installations. Contact in 
confidence: Smith RPM Corp, 9040 Cody, 
Overland Park KS 66214. (913) 888-0695. 


PRESSROOM 
PRESSPERSON 


Major Southern offset newspaper has sev- 
eral positions available for experienced 
presspersons. Previous offset experience 
preferred. Excellent salary and benefits. 
Please respond detailing work history and 
salary requirements to Box 33522, Editor 
& Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION MANAGER wanted for 
award-winning community newspaper in 
Wyoming mountain area. The ideal candi- 
date must know equipment, production, 
darkroom and work well with people. No 
job work involved. Good pay, benefits. 
Send resume, references to Steve Woody, 
Editor, The Platte County Record-Times, 
Box 969, Wheatland WY 82201. 


HELP WANTED 
PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING SUPERINTENDENT 
Leading Zone 4 metropolitan newspaper is 
seeking a top notch manager to assume 
total responsibility for composing depart- 
ment operations. Individual must have 
complete knowledge of cold type system 
and a minimum of 3 years supervisory ex- 
perience. Strong people skills essential. 
Competitive salary and excellent fringe 
benefits. Please cespand detailing educa- 
tion, experience and salary history to Box 
33506, Editor & Publisher. 


E&P CLASSIFIEDS 
PRODUCE JOBS 
FOR NEWSPAPER PEOPLE! 
(212) 752-7050 


PROMOTION 


PROMOTION MANAGER—We are looking 
for a person to handle total newspaper 
promotion. Responsible for circulation, 
sales, news and classified department. We 
are 16,500 daily newspaper located in the 
beautiful Northwest. Please send resume 
and salary requirements to: Lorne 
Bruchet, General Manager, Skagit Valley 
pes PO Box 578, Mount Vernon WA 


PROMOTION MANAGER 

Major Southeast combination paper. Our 
person is probably manager for a medium 
daily or assistant manager for large metro. 
Duties will include ad agency liaison, 
radio-tv promotion, trade journal advertis- 
ing, editorial and circulation promotion, 
public service, LAGaell a esitelaioat special 
events projects. Send full resume includ- 
ing experience and salary level. We will be 
holding interviews at the INPA Convention 
in New York May 4-7. All replies held in 
confidence. Box 33691, Editor & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 


WORKING FOREMAN—Weekly newspaper 
in Zone 1 wants working foreman to run 
Goss Suburban press. Growing commercial 
business. Must be flexible and be willing to 
work in growth business. Should be willing 
to train a second shift crew. Send resume 
and salary requirement to Box 33645, 
Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


WRITERS (2) with recent wire service or 
daily experience for PR offices in Washing- 
ton DC and Indianapolis for national or- 
ganization; radio, tv, cable, speech writing 
and photo experience or PR accreditation 
a plus but not required; male, female vet- 
erans of wartime service preferred. Write 
Fred Woodress, PO Box 1055, Indianapolis 
IN 46206. 


Positions Wanted . . . 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER/CHIEF EXECUTIVE—Let’s 
face it, it takes a strong profit in order to 
publish a good newspaper. We both know 
that. | make a lot of money as publisher of 
a small daily because my ideas work—and | 
can prove it. Seven years ago | took over a 
daily newspaper and increased its gross 
income 41 percent the first year. The prof- 
its have increased ever since. | work hard. 
I'm unique, perhaps, but | believe | can 
produce results through leadership, en- 
thusiasm and good ideas. I’m a strong writ- 
er, it’s true, but I’m also a dreamer who 
challenges the circle that encompasses 
our thinking and then uses logic to take 
innovative thought into practical ap- 
proach. The theory works. I've proven it 
and | want another challenge. I’m bored. 
At 41 and in excellent health, I’m at my 
prime. If you are willing to share the in- 
creased profits—and don’t care what | 
make as long as you get the lion’s share— 
then let's talk it over. PS—We win a lot of 
awards and morale is very high. Box 
33678, Editor & Publisher. 


Place your bet on 
E&P Classifieds 
We bet you'll be satisfied. 
Call for rates and info: 
(212) 752-7050 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER weekly newspa- 
per seeks post with middle-size dally. 
Minimum $14,000. Three years experi- 
ence, good references. Please give all de- 
tails. Write Box 33580, Editor & Publisher. 


9 YEARS in display, 6 in management. 
Strong sales background. 33 and ready. 
Zones 6, 8 or 9, John Brown, 301 W Leon, 


Gatesville TX 76528. (817) 865-2531. 


ARTIST 


SEEKING POSITION ON DAILY. Experi- 
enced artist and cartoonist. Solid 
portfolio. Bob Seymour, 4651 Graford Ln, 
Stow OH 44224. 


YOUNG ARTIST wants career on daily as 
illustrator of news and features. Any Zone. 
David Kordalski, 645 N Bever St, Wooster 
OH 44691. 


CIRCULATION 


SALES-ORIENTED college graduate seeks 
management challenge. Ten years circula- 
tion, AM, PM, Sunday, 20 years sales train- 
ing and personnel selection. Market 
analysis, ABC, Little Merchant, motor and 
rack sales. Available July 1. Box 33424, 
Editor & Publisher. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION PROMOTION—40 year old 
male with 15 years experience (boy crews) 
would like to build circulation for medium 
to large daily. Top producer seeking per- 
manent position as outside contractor. 
Top references. Box 33470, Editor & 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


YOUNG, ambitious career-minded woman 
seeks position as Classified Advertising 
Manager or Assistant leading to manager 
position. 82 years experience in all phases 
of classified. Excellent references. Write 
Box 33666, Editor & Publisher. 


COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


EXPERIENCED data processing person 
with 8 years in newspaper production and 
business areas as manager, analyst and 


Programmer. Box 33686, Editor & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 
MR. EDITOR— 


Want to put some zip—and readers—into 
your Sunday magazine? | can produce a 
dynamic complement to your news pack- 
age. Write Box 32749, Editor & Publisher. 


CITY EDITOR on 40,000+ Southwest daily 
seeks responsible, Cree pene post on 
similar size or larger daily. More than 10 
years solid experience as reporter and 
editor. Sound news judgment, leadership 
and organization. Strong editing and lay- 
out skills. Several respected awards for re- 
porting, makeup, headline writing and 
editorials. Good references. Mid-30s, mar- 
ried. Prefer Zone 6 or 8, but quality of 
newspaper and opportunity more impor- 
tant than location. Box 33511, Editor & 
Publisher. 


NEWS EXECUTIVE—If you are a publisher 
with a commitment to excellence, the de- 
sire to upgrade your product, the willing- 
ness to invest the needed resources, and 
need only a mature editor with youthful 
vigor to help attain your goal, write Box 
33497, Editor & Publisher. 


NO AWARDS, but hard worker. Sports 
Writer/Editor seeks new challenge. 
Energetic 11-year veteran wants spot on 
quality metro area daily. Skilled in layout, 
VDTs, men's and women’s coverage. Will 
consider offers from any Zone. Ed Meyers, 
Box 7472, Hampton VA 23666. (804) 
838-9399. 


EXPERIENCED newspaperman (5 years 
part-time, 1112 full-time) seeks position as 
a news/layout editor, copy editor or report- 
er. Have sports and hard-news back- 
ground. Prefer AM daily with circulation 
50,000-100,000 in Zone 2. Box 33479, 
Editor & Publisher. 


SERVE UP best in tennis coverage. Re- 
porter interested in locals, juniors, as well 
as big-time pros. Box 33466, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTS EDITOR or sports staffer position 
wanted in Zone 6. Have six years’ experi- 
ence at daily newspaper (circulation 
20,000). Feel like it’s time to move up. 
Strong on high school and local sports. Ex- 
cellent references, clippings available. Box 
33459, Editor & Publisher. 


MEDICAL REPORTER—M.D., 23, with col- 
lege journalism background. Seeks entry- 
level position with metro daily or large 
magazine. Available 5/80. Box 33434, 
Editor & Publisher. 


HARD-WORKING young writer-editor en- 
joys developing humorous, off-beat fea- 
tures. Knows sports, politics, entertain- 
ment. Zone 5 but willing to relocate. Box 
33576, Editor & Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING REPORTER, 3 years 
experience, seeks position on paper with 
circulation over 50,000. Experience in all 
phases of desk work. (412) 628-6379. 


NEWS EDITOR/PHOTOGRAPHER, 25, 
married, BA Journalism, seeks Zones 4, 6, 
8 or 9. Editor and photographer 3 years for 
leading technical/trade magazine. VDT ex- 
perience. Box 33560, Editor & Publisher. 


You May Take One Giant Step. . . 
toward a better job 


by placing your ad in E & P's 
Positions Wanted section! 


POSITIONS WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


EXPERIENCED reporter on small San 
Francisco daily. Harvard grad, seeks post 
on 25,000+ West Coast quality daily. P. 
es 4957 Coronado Av, Oakland CA 


READY AND WILLING to report for a 
weekly or daily. Have written articles for 
national magazine. Former editor of Big 
Ten college paper and reporter for 23,000 
circulation weekly. Hard worker. Mark Voor- 
hees, 316 Lincoln Av, Highland Park NJ 
08904. (201) 545-4508. 


EDITOR/TOP REPORTER—Why leave a 
top-paying public relations job to return to 
newspapers? Those who know and care 
about the business will understand—and 
those who want to discuss a job future with 
an award-winning editor, a reporter who 
has covered local, state and national gov- 
ernment, run the copy desk and motivated 
staffs to feel their work was the most im- 
portant thing in town, may wish to contact 
Box 33540, Editor & Publisher. 


ENTRY-LEVEL REPORTING job sought on 
small-town daily or weekly, Penn State 
J-grad. One year on college paper and 
some part time daily experience. Studied 
French 22 years in Strasbourg, France. All 
Zones. Carl Vairo, 8 Prince Eugene Lane, 
Media PA 19063. 


EIGHT YEARS experience as beat reporter, 
then bureau chief for daily newspapers. 
Knows cameras, including darkroom. 1979 
Washington State Farm Bureau media 
award. Available now. Dick Moody, Route 
3, Box 3064, Grandview WA 98930. (509) 
837-3277. 


EDITORIAL WRITER/columnist, 43, femily 
man, good writer, background in business, 
politics, zoning, education and maritime, 
flexible availability, minimum 20K. Box 
33565, Editor & Publisher. 


ASSISTANT city editor of 30,000 daily in 
Zone 2 seeks similar job on larger daily. 5 
years experience. Box 33558, Editor & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG (27) yet experienced (3 years) ver- 
satile reporter (City Hall, sports, enter- 
tainment, education) seeks position on 
Paper with integrity. Box 33557, Editor & 
Publisher. 


FOREIGN EDITOR/WRITER 
BUSINESS EDITOR/WRITER 
TRAVEL EDITOR/WRITER 
20 years experience newspapers, wire ser- 
vice, magazines; covered Vietnam, Olym- 
pics, business, energy, politics, travel, in 
US, Asia/Pacific, Middle East, Africa, 
South/Central America; VDT, 35mm, dark- 
room, layout; BA Economics, near MA In- 
ternational Business. Will consider right 
job in any time zone. Box 33543, Editor & 

Publisher. 


PRO, 40, 20 years major dailies. Present 
paper 10 years. Features, people columns, 
local entertainment. My ideas become m 

stories. Want new challenge. Box 33534, 
Editor & Publisher. 


TOP-OF-THE-LINE warmly upbeat colum- 
nist. Choice standout in troubled times. 
Also, eye-ball reporting with unusual situa- 
tion sense. Home town style oriented 
against background as former daily editor, 
trial lawyer, cleric and well traveled over- 
seas press representative. Box 33707, 
Editor & Publisher. 


TRIPLE (AP) Award-winning feature writer 
and general assignment reporter with 13 
years on 30,000 daily. Careful, intelligent 
writer who produces clean copy. VDT. 
Seeking feature/general assignment slot 
on aggressive paper where integrity comes 
first and where quality writing is recog- 
nized. Zones 7 or 8, prefer Idaho, Wyoming 
or Montana. Let's talk it over! Box 33646, 
Editor & Publisher. 


VERSATILE WRITING TALENTS offered to 
Zone 9 daily by experienced journalist who 
is doing it all—columns, features, news 
and editing for respected county-wide 
weekly in northern California. Excellent ref- 
erences, quality clips. Box 33663, Editor 
& Publisher. 


NEWSROOM PRO 
with 4 well-rounded publication years, 
seeking editorship on 7000 to 10,000 
daily. Committed to community excel- 
lence. Box 33703, Editor & Publisher. 


COPY EDITOR—Award-winning headline 
writer seeks job. Send replies to Box 
33682, Editor & Publisher. 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


SOMEONE IN CHICAGO must need a fast, 
accurate writer/reporter who also does 
deskwork, takes pictures. Solid record, 15 
years dailies and weeklies. Available June 
1. Call (312) 562-1191. 


EDITORIAL WRITER—Excellent writer-edi- 
tor. Top credentials, experience. In- 
formed, conscientious, productive. Box 
33639, Editor & Publisher. 


BUSINESS REPORTER with flair for fea- 
tures seeks position on Zone 2 or Florida 
daily. Box 33642, Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER, three years experience cover- 
ing politics, government, and writing fea- 
tures. Seeks challenge on Zone 2 daily. 
Top J-school grad, scholastic honors. 
Knows VDTs, photography and editing. 
Box 33664, Editor & Publisher. 


FIRED—Responsible, ethical, experienced 
reporter, recently fired by the Green Bay 
Press-Gazette, seeks employment with 
principled news organization. 19 years ex- 
perience covering local government, busi- 
ness, education and feature writing. John 
P. Doyle, 221 Allard Av, Green Bay WI 
54303. (414) 494-4756. 


AWARD-WINNING, young feature writer 
wants out of small town and into metro 
area, Zones 3, 4, 6, 8 or 9. Excellent clips 
and references. Box 33709, Editor & 
Publisher. 


SPORTSWRITER seeks newspaper job 
after almost two years in all-news radio. 
Have covered pro and college sports. Have 
layout and editing experience. Box 33688, 
Editor & Publisher. 


AWARD-WINNING, ambitious young writ- 
er, 26, at 6000 daily seeks government, 
police, feature writing. Experienced 2¥2 
years in all writing areas, VDT, photo. Box 
33635, Editor & Publisher. 


DESK PRO with 7 years on wire/city desks 
of medium dailies seeks key editing spot 
on quality daily. Zones 3, 4, 6, 8and 9. Box 
33669, Editor & Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED in radio, TV, newspapers. 
30. Awards. Management. Politics. Anx- 
ious to travel. Strong references. Sound 
like someone you need? Call or write: J F 
Torrey, 4896 Mt Hope, Grand Ledge MI 
48837. (517) 627-4001 days, (517) 627- 
9897 evenings. 


BASEBALL IS MY DISH—Seek metro 
menu covering majors or high minors. 25 
years sportswriting experience. Stories in 
national publications. College grad. Mar- 
ried. Top references. Box 33689, Editor & 
Publisher. 


REPORTING spot on small non-Midwest 
daily sought by high honors Michigan State 
J-grad with 2 years campus daily work. Box 
33705, Editor & Publisher. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED in increased circu- 
lation? Use, rather than squelch, colum- 
nist who is sometimes controversial, and 
whose vocabulary is better than sixth 
rade. Employed, but disenchanted. Write 
ackson, PO. Box 657, Tullahoma TN 
37388 for writing samples, or call (615) 
455-5664 after 7 pm Central time. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
FREELANCE 


DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION COVERAGE 
SPOT, FEATURES and SIDEBARS. Box 
33659, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISM 


| CAN PROVIDE eye-catching sports, fea- 
ture, news shots in return for good photo 
use. Want to put 3 years professional ex- 
pence to work on medium/large daily. 
ones 2, 3, 4, 5. Excellent portfolio. Call 
(513) 653-5595, evenings. 


PHOTOGRAPHER—Looking to move up. 
Now employed as surveillance photog- 
rapher and as part time news photog- 
rapher for The Point Reyes Light. Credits 
also include series in Life, Popular Photog- 
raphy and trade publications, 33, fifteen 
years experience. BFA in photography. 
Neil Jacobs, Box 419, Inverness CA 94937. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST, 3 years freelance 
experience, including newspaper and 
magazine work. Looking for good oppor- 
tunity with publication interested in excit- 
ing images. Clips and portfolio. Mike Ed- 
wards, 250 E 150 St, Cleveland OH 44110. 
(216) 486-2400. 


TECHNICAL EDITOR, 33, ex-weekly editor, 
3¥2 years solid daily news photography ex- 
perience, seeks return to daily photojour- 
nalism. Magna cum BSJ, Mensan. Box 
33648, Editor & Publisher. 


PHOTOJOURNALISTS well established in 
Central America wish varied assignments. 
Write direct: Expedition, Apartado Postal 
T-243, Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


PRODUCTION 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—Cost/person- 
nel reduction. Heavy experience in com- 
position, camera, plate, mail. Quality 
oriented. Electronics background. Box 
32743, Editor & Publisher. 


PRESSROOM Superintendent or Produc- 
tion ManORE peso cals experience in met- 
ropolitan and smafl dailies, Top experience 
in converting to direct printing. Proven 
record of cost and quality control. Latest 
technology. Knowledgeable in all presses. 
Box 39690, Editor & Publisher. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


MEMBER IABC and PRSA with strong 
newspaper, AM-TV background, seeks to 
write speeches, audio-visual, investigative, 
research or internal/external material for 
company that believes in communication. 
Strong oral and/or written skills. D.J. Ross, 
(414) 545-8766. 


BLACK attractive J-grad with 2¥2 years 
newspaper/radio writing seeks PR job. 
(313) 366-0966, Ms Lewis. 


SYNDICATE SALES 


RETIRING PUBLISHER, strong in sales 
wants syndicate feature or features to rep. 
Salary and/or commissions negotiable. 
Zone 5. Box 33611, Editor & Publisher. 


E&P Employment Zone Chart 


Use zone number to indicate location without specific 


identification 


IAPA board 
condemns 
licensing 


By Robert U. Brown 


The board of directors of the Inter 
American Press Association meeting in 
San Jose, Costa Rica, last week were 
treated to a grandstand view of the dan- 
gers and the inequities of laws requiring 
the licensing of journalists. 

Costa Rica adopted a licensing act in 
1969 requiring that only graduates of the 
University of Costa Rica’s masters in 
journalism program would be admitted 
into the Journalists Association and 
therefore permitted to practice the pro- 
fession. Since then licensing in various 
forms has been approved in Nicaragua, 
Venezuela, Haiti, Colombia and 
Panama. 

During a panel discussion on the sub- 
ject, Fernando Volio, a member of the 
Costa Rican legislature who voted for the 
original legislation, said he thought it 
should be repealed. Since the original 
legislation was adopted, the Autono- 
mous University of Central America 
(UACA) was started in Costa Rica and 
although it graduates journalism students 
they cannot be licensed to work. 

A reporter covering the sessions for 
La Nacion in Spanish and for the Tico 
Times of San Jose in English, Stephen 
Schmidt, volunteered he was a graduate 
of UACA, was working as a journalist 
illegally and would continue to do so. 

Another member of the panel, Carlos 
Morales, director of the weekly Univer- 
sidad and a professor at the U. of Costa 
Rica journalism school, practically 
threatened Schmidt with a jail term by 
citing the penalty under the law as three 
years in jail for practicing journalism il- 
legally. 

Father Armando Alfaro, director of 
the weekly Eco Catoloico and head of 
the journalists association, told of the 
benefits and activities provided by the 
association to its members describing it 
as a trade union which also negotiates 
the wages for its members. 

In attendance at the meeting was Joe 
Phillips owner of the San Jose News who 
has lost a legal battle over his right to 
practice journalism because he didn’t 
graduate from the right school and whose 
publication is about to be sold because of 
it. 

Also referred to in the discussion was 
Oscar Leonardo Montalvan, a broadcas- 
ter in Nicaragua, who lost his job and the 
ability to work in that country because 
he was suspended and expelled by the 
Union of Journalists for criticizing the 
revolution (E&P March 1, page 60). 
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Four radio commentators in Panama 
recently had their licenses to work re- 
voked by the Ministry of Government 
and Justice. 

These licensing practices were con- 
demned vigorously in formal resolutions 
by the IAPA board. 

Also, condemned was the import duty 
of 45% placed by Argentina on news- 
print. It was alleged the import duty was 
imposed to protect a new newsprint mill 
jointly owned by the government and 
three large newspapers which is so inef- 
ficient it is producing a poor quality of 
paper at approximately $900 per ton. 

In considering the state of freedom of 
the press in the hemisphere, the [APA 
board found: 

‘The situation in Peru has taken a turn 
for the worse, although President 
Morales Bermudez himself last year de- 
clared his intention of ordering the return 
of the confiscated media to their rightful 
owners. Early this year the efforts to at- 
tain that goal were installed, or perhaps it 
should be said that the setback meant 
moving backwards. 

“In Brazil, although there is in fact 
freedom of the press, laws or rulings that 
restrict that freedom are still in force, 
and moreover, legal action has been 
taken against some media and jour- 
nalists. 

‘‘In the Caribbean area, there has been 
little change in the situation and there is 
freedom of the press only in Trinidad and 
Tobago, the Netherlands West Indies, 
and Dominica where suspension of pub- 
lication of a newspaper was self-deter- 
mined. 

‘The explosive situation in some Cen- 
tral American countries directly affects 
the enjoyment of freedom of the press, 
threatened not only by the governments 
but also by terrorist groups of right and 
left which attack media and journalists 
alike. The most typical case is that of El 
Salvador, where that right—freedom of 
the press—is suspended while the cur- 
rent state of siege is in effect. The only 
positive element that may be noted as to 
this country is the statements to the 
Committee on Freedom of the Press and 
Information by José Napoleon Duarte, a 
member of the governing junta. He indi- 
cated that the media would not be 
nationalized and freedom of expression 
shall be respected. 

‘‘In Nicaragua the situation is less than 
auspicious since the press law approved 
by the Junta is still in force. It grants 
ample powers to the UPN—Nicaraguan 
Journalists Union—to act politically and 
exert pressure on the media and news- 
men. 

“There have been setbacks in Panama 
also, which have fundamentally affected 
the activities of newscasters. However, 
in the press field opposition papers are 
allowed to publish and there has been no 
government interference to prevent the 
appearance of an independent daily five 
months hence. 


“Even in countries where traditionally 


there is freedom of the press, there are 
symptoms that although very slight tend 
to affect it. Thus, in the United States, 
the majority of the cases taken to court 
have been decided in such a manner that 
access to the sources of information has 
been restricted, and so is the people’s 
right to freedom of information. 

‘‘In Costa Rica, there is a law regard- 
ing advertising that might lead to a re- 
striction of freedom of the press. In 
Mexico, the planned regulations of rights 
within the law of freedom of information 
are, also, a potential threat to that right. 
Nevertheless spokesmen for the legisla- 
tive leaders have given assurances that it 
will not affect freedom of the press in any 
way. In this country the only act that did 
in fact affect the exercise of freedom of 
the press was an attack against the 
Tijuana daily ABC, which was inspired 
by the leader of a workers’ union, tem- 
porarily halting publication by that daily 
and causing the editor to leave the coun- 
try. 

‘*Also, in the Dominican Republic full 
freedom of the press is hampered by an 
official administrative ruling which si- 
lenced a radio broadcast. 

“The notoriety of events in Colombia 
has led the government there to restrict 
news broadcasts to some extent. There 
have been several instances of aggres- 
sive behavior by police against foreign 
correspondents covering the takeover of 
the Dominican embassy. 

“*Venezuela, Ecuador, Honduras, 
Puerto Rico and Canada enjoy full free- 
dom of the press. In Canada, during the 
past several months the courts have 
ruled in several cases reinforcing that 
particular right even further. In Hon- 
duras, on the other hand, it was charged 
that the government discriminates in the 
awarding of advertising matter and has 
even suggested to private enterprises 
that they refrain from using a particular 
medium for their advertisements. 

“Chile is perhaps the country which 
shows greater progress in regard to put- 
ting into effect freedom of the press, but 
in spite of that the rules on prior authori- 
zation for the appearance of new publica- 
tions remain in effect. 

“There has been some improvement, 
also, although very slight in Uruguay, 
but it is still strictly forbidden to report 
on certain subjects, at the discretion of 
the authorities.” 

In view of the retirement of James 
Canel who served as general manager of 
the association for 17 years, the board 
voted to make him an honorary life 
member. In gratitude for his services the 
board gave him and Mrs. Canel a trip to 
Europe. He will be succeeded on May | 
by Ruy Barbosa (E&P, Feb. 16). 

The resignation from the board of Alex 
Maldonado of El Mundo, San Juan, 
Puerto Rico, was accepted and the board 
named G.J. Schouten of The News, 
Aruba, to fill his unexpired term. ® 
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“Marketing Radar” 


Arthur C. Nielsen, Jr. 


This is how the Chairman of the Board of one of the country’s 
largest marketing research firms describes the 
value of the Census to the nation’s business community. 


EAD on to see how the Census can be of value to 
you and your business. 


Who is your market? 

If you own or manage a business, you are a marketer. 
Hopefully, a successful one. But you can’t market 
successfully unless you know to whom you are 
selling. You must understand both your present 
customer and your potential customer. To do this, 
you need accurate information about the population, 
and lots of it. 


It’s easy 

To get this information you usually have to hire a pro- 
fessional marketing firm, or purchase several series 
of reports. 

This can get very complicated. 

You can get an enormous amount of this kind of 
valuable marketing research data from the Census 
Bureau on your own. All it takes is a letter or a phone 
call and this information is readily available to you. 


Just answer the Census 

All you have to do is create this information. Just 
answer it and encourage your employees to do the 
same. The more people who answer the Census, 

the more valid and abundant the information will be. 
So, you see, it’s in your best interest to have your 
whole company participate along with you. 


More from Nielsen 
“The Census is an essential too] in modern marketing 
research...the Census is essential in the manufacture 
and distribution of products...essential, too, for ser- 
vice companies.’ Mr. Nielsen said, further, that all his 
clients use Census data for these purposes: 
e Allocating sales efforts 
¢ Picking areas for evaluating new products with 
selective appeal 
¢ Studying relationships between retail sales and 
consumer characteristics 


¢ Forecasting long-term sales trends 


Tell your readers it makes sense 
to answer the census. 


¢ Selecting sites for manufacturing plants, retail 

stores 

e Targeting for direct-mail programs 

e Evaluating the potential for speciality products 

e Analyzing trends for marketing planning 

¢ Developing advertising strategies based on 

demographic characteristics. 
Here’s how it can work 

e A men’s clothing store, planning to mail a circular 
to potential new customers, could use Census data 
on income by Zip code area to select Zips which have 
a high proportion of families and individuals in the 
appropriate income ranges. 

e A lumber and hardware store, seeking a theme 
and particular products for an advertising campaign, 
would find Census statistics for its marketing area 
valuable in researching age of housing, presence of 
basements, family income, heating fuel used, and 
other housing and population characteristics. 

e A business person, selecting a site for a new 
sporting goods store, would want to consider Census 
data on the number of people by age group, house- 
hold composition, family and individual income, and 
other population characteristics, to decide which 
area would offer the most promising market for 
sporting goods. 

A lot of people pay a lot for professional marketing 
services. You can get a lot of this information just by 
answering the Census. 


How to encourage your employees 

It is crucial that not only you but also your employ- 
ees answer the Census. To help get your employees 

solidly behind you in this national effort to answer 

the Census, write to the following address for a free 
Census poster: 

Poster Offer 

1980 Census Promotion Program 


Bureau of the Census 
Washington, D.C. 20233 


CENSUS'80 

A Public Service of 

This Magazine & 

The Advertising Council 
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E. W. SCRIPPS AWARD JUDGES: Clockwise beginning left foreground, U.S. District Judge John J. Sirica; Allen H. 
Neuharth, chairman and president, Gannett, and president of the ANPA; H.L. Stevenson, editor-in-chief, United 
Press International; Michael J. O’Neill, editor, New York Daily News and Treasurer of ASNE; and Lou Boccardi, 


executive editor, The Associated Press. 


Wait nearly over for 916 hopefuls 


The returns are in. The judges have ruled. 

Come April 18, at an awards luncheon in the 
Union League Club of New York, winners will 
be announced in six awards competitions 
sponsored annually by The Scripps-Howard 
Foundation. 

These competitions, among the most 
prestigious in the field of communications, are 
the Edward Willis Scripps, for public service by 
newspapers in the cause of the First Amendment 
guarantee of a free press; Ernie Pyle, for 
newspaper human interest reporting; Edward J. 
Meeman, for newspaper conservation reporting; 
Walker Stone; for newspaper editorial writing; 
and Roy W. Howard, for newspaper and 
broadcasting public service reporting. The 
Howard is the only award that includes separate 
winners for'broadcasting. 

Twenty-two thousand dollars in cash prizes 
will be distributed, in addition to bronze plaques 
to top winners and certificates to runnersup. 
The recognition is for work published or 
broadcast in 1979. 

Distinguished professionals judged each 


competition, including U.S. District Judge John J. 


Sirica, who served as Chairman of the Scripps 


panel. He will present that award at the 
luncheon. H.L. Stevenson, editor-in-chief of 
United Press International, another Scripps 
judge, will deliver the keynote address. 

A total of 916 individual entries were 
submitted in the various competitions, an 
all-time record. The number last year was 799. 

The Scripps-Howard Foundation was 
founded in 1962 with grants from the Scripps 
and Howard families. Its primary objective is the 
improvement and advancement of journalism in 
all fields of mass communications. Besides 
the awards to persons already in the 
communications field for outstanding 
accomplishment, The Foundation makes grants 
and awards to schools of journalism and to 
promising students in those schools. 


Scripps-Howard 
Foundation 


200 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 
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